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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 
(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 
a war-torn world: 

That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, **The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 
upplicable as between enlightened nations” ; 

That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 
relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety”; and 

That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

‘Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nutions shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Deace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 








and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement: 


1. ‘lo institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

‘lo facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. T'o convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of eyuality. 

lil. Yo establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomaiic agents, represent the cummon interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

1V. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council: 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the rations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council. the advisory committee. or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council. in the performance of their 
respective duties. whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable. with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices. mediation. and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable. in their own 
disputes. and to urge their emnlovment wherever feasible 
and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 
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VIll. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to absiain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council ; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties. as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future. where 
force has failed to compel in the past. the observance of 
those standards of honor. morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and amo.g individuals. bringing in their train 
law and order. through which. and through which alone. 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable. 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


‘ sae Ca 

THIS SOCIETY 
ILLIAM Lapp, founder of the American Peace 
W Society in 1828, has appealed again to the pen 
of the historian. We are under obligations to George C. 


Wing, Jr., not only for his article, but for the cuts 
which we have been permitted here to reproduce. 





fT LEAST one bright spot in the European melée is 
the Academy of International Law at The Hague. 
304 students, including 21 women, from 29 different 
countries, is the record for the first period of the Acad- 
emy. At the second period there were registered 350 
students, including 35 women, representing 31 coun- 
tries. There were lecturers from 14 different countries. 
Because of the absence of that detachment necessary 
for scientific investigation, all discussions of the so- 
called “laws of war” were omitted from the program. 





HERE are two ways to look at Europe: one, that 
Tine is on the verge of a further collapse; another, 
that she is at the dawn of a new and promising era. 
Our own opinion is that both of these views rest upon 
solid foundations. Belligerent, war-mongering Europe 
is headed for destruction. When and how that destruc- 
tion is to take place no man can forecast. The Europe, 
the new Europe of the judicial settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, of adjustments under law, has arrived 
already at a new dawn. 
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DESPAIR NOT OF EUROPE 

ES, Eurore is in a bad way. Every country of Eu- 
b got including even the war neutral peoples of 
Holland and Scandinavia, is in distress of one kind or 
another. The foul breath of war poisons still every 
European land. Liberty under law, upon which modern 
civilization had based its fondest hopes, has all but dis- 
appeared in Russia, where even the elected Duma is 
denied ; in Italy, with its dictator Mussolini in power 
by force of arms; in Spain, with Primo de Rivera self- 
prociaimed director of the Spanish Government; in 
Germany, also under a dictatorship; in Greece, in Bul- 
garia, in Hungary, in all of which constitutional gov- 
ernment has largely disappeared. The League of Na- 
tions, faced with an acute international situation when 
Italy bombarded Corfu, key to the Adriatic, lamentably 
failed to meet the expectations of its defenders. The 
state of feeling throughout Europe, the hatreds, the 
bloodlust, reveal ominous and sinister things. Lord 
Edward Gray, of Fallodon, sees Europe “slipping to an 
abyss.” Writing in the London Times under date of 
October 8, he says: “The future liberties of Europe de- 
pend upon regulating disputes between nations by jus- 
tice and law and upon maintaining the sanctity of trea- 
ties and thus making peace secure.” There is little in 
Europe that holds out any hope for the settlement of 
disputes between nations by impartial methods. Co- 
operation is lacking. The attack upon Corfu, the prev- 
alence of martial law throughout many lands, reveal a 
reliance upon force rather than upon those juridical 
processes where facts are ascertained and decisions made 
upon the merits of the issue according to the principles 
of justice. It is easily possible to believe that Europe 
is hurtling to damnation. 

All this is apparent to the most casual observer of 
European affairs. And yet there are signs of improve- 
ment in the situation. The yellow book issued by the 
French Government in reply to the British note of Au- 
gust 11, under date of August 21, made an impression 
in England. The people of the British Empire were 
in the main evidently enlightened by the sincerity of 
that document. At least the strategic advantage of a 
constructive French policy become manifest. The Eng- 
lish became more clearly aware that by their withdrawal 
from Paris in January and by their frequent and not 
altogether kindly criticism of France, they not only had 
been playing into the hands of the Germans, but they 
had prolonged and aggravated the difficulties between 
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France and Germany. The yellow book seems also to 
have had an influence within Germany. In any event, 
the friendly conversations between Mr. Baldwin and 
M. Poincaré followed, and the capitulation of Germany 
became inevitable. Thus the rapprochement between 
Germany and France, without which there can be no 
peace in Europe, came one step nearer. Evidently Ger- 
many has lost hope of receiving aid from Britain. The 
nationalists and the fascisti may continue their resist- 
ance to France, the monarchist movement in Germany 
may spell the end of democracy in that country; but 
Germany’s attempt to split the Allied powers has failed. 
Nobody knows this better than Germany. This accounts 
for her backdown in the Ruhr. Of course, nobody 
knows what may follow in Germany. There may be 
civil war. We hope not. But there is no doubt that the 
responsible leaders of both France and Germany are 
working together as never before to end the warlike 
aspects of the occupation and to begin again the normal 
processes of trade. There is a long way to go; but the 
German Government is asking for negotiations looking 
toward the resumption of work in the occupied terri- 
tories. German industrialists in the Ruhr are coming 
to terms. That is all hopeful. 

The methods of liberty and constitutional government 
are not dead in Europe. They survive in Scandinavia, 
in Holland, in France, in other countries, especially in 
Britain. In spite of the differences of opinion, consti- 
tutional governments still live. It is hopeful that the 
English press and men like Mr. Baldwin and Lord Grey 
are urging a return to Anglo-French co-operation. 
Then, too, as pointed out in a recent editorial in the 
London Times: “Most of us entertain a hope, whole- 
some and invincible, that in the end the great processes 
of history make for the progress and welfare of man- 
kind.” These processes make for progress, however, 
only where law and order prevail. There seems to be 
a more hopeful return to the methods of decency since 
the French note of August 21. 

Another hopeful fact in the development of Euro- 
pean thought is that the friends and supporters of the 
League of Nations not only insist now that the League 
is in no sense a superstate, that indeed it is neither a 
league to enforce peace nor an agency for the exercise 
of economic boycott; but, as pointed out by Mr. Manley 
O. Hudson, one of its most intelligent defenders, that 
it is simply a method of international life, “a machinery 
for conference, consultation and conciliation.” If these 
are the views of the friends of the League of Nations 
generally, and if only the League will reorganize itself, 
revise its covenant to fit such views, then Europe and 
the rest of the world, including, we believe, the United 
States, would be in a way to co-operate for the estab- 
lishment of a more promising peace according to the 
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principles of justice under law. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to suggest to the League of Nations that it 
become in fact what its friends have at last discovered 
it to be in practice. It is a gain for the defenders of 
the League of Nations to confess that they were wrong 
in their original scheme. It would be a gain indeed 
were they to fit their covenant to the thing they an- 
nounce themselves to be. 

Let no member of the American Peace Society despair 
of Europe. England, France, and 
Belgium understand each other better than six months 


Europe never dies. 
ago. German leadership knows what must be done. 
The League of Nations as originally conceived has suc- 
The way will yet 
open again to the builders of a law-governed Europe. 


cumbed in practice to common sense. 





OUR SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

HARLES Evans HuGues, whose address, “The Path- 
+ way of Peace,” before the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion, September 4, we are privileged to print elsewhere 
in these columns, speaks more officially today the voice 
of America than any other man. His career at the bar, 
as professor of law, as Governor of New York for two 
terms, as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as Secretary of State since the fourth of 
March, 1921, has been serviceable as it has been distin- 
guished. He is now our Secretary of State. 

Mr. Hughes has been a consistent advocate of inter- 
national peace. In 1907, speaking as Governor of the 
State of New York before the National Arbitration and 
Peace Congress in that city, Mr. Hughes delivered an 
address in which he said: 

“In working for the interests of peace, regard may 
well be had to the influences which have thus far proved 
so successful. The end is not to be sought through co- 
ercion, or by the vain attempt to compel peace by force, 
but by extending to the utmost provisions for delibera- 
tion and for conciliatory measures. 

“The security of peace lies in the desire of the people 
for peace. Protection against war can best be found in 
the reiterated expression of that desire throughout the 
nations of the earth, and by convening their representa- 
tives in frequent assemblies. Provision for stated meet- 
ings of the Peace Conference, with their opportunities 
for interchanges of official opinion, the perfecting of 
plans for submissions to arbitration, and the improve- 
ment of the machinery of the International Court indi- 
cate the lines along which substantial progress may be 
made.” 

It was but perfectly natural that a man who held 
those views in 1907 should, when occupying later the 
position of Secretary of State, improve his first oppor- 
tunity to do something tangible in the interest of world 
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peace. This he did. This service he rendered most 
conspicuously when he served as the commissioner pleni- 
potentiary for the United States in the International 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, which met 
at Washington, November 12, 1921. 

Evidence of Mr. Hughes’ continued interest in the 
cause of international peace has found further expres- 
sion during the last summer at the Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation in Montreal and at the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Minneapolis, when he spoke on the Monroe 
Doctrine after one hundred years. Again he turned to 
the problem in his address to the World’s Dairy Con- 
gress, October 2. Among other things he upon that 


oceasion said: 


“Washington has been the scene of most important 
negotiations to formulate treaties, to cement the bonds 
of friendship between peoples, and to lay the basis for 
advantageous intercourse. In this very hall, and barely 
two years ago, there gathered the representatives of 
great powers intent upon reducing the heavy burdens of 
naval armament and upon assuring peace by removing 
suspicion and distrust. But vastly important as are 
these aims and earnest and constant as are our labors to 
achieve them, we cannot fail to recognize that our ulti- 
mate aims lie beyond them. 

“Peace is not a final goal, but an opportunity. Limit 
of armament, assurances of peaceful settlements, are 
but the means through which we strive to create condi: 
tions in which the standards of human living can be 
raised and the satisfactions which are within the keep- 
ing of peaceful, industrious, and intelligent communi- 
ties can be enjoyed. You in this gathering represent 
one of those ultimate co-operative endeavors which go 
to the very fundamentals of human need. Peace con- 
ferences are valuable because they open the way for this 
sort of intelligent working together. 

“Your gathering directs attention to one of the most 
important aspects of international co-operation—that is, 
the exchange of the results of research, of information 
as to improved practices, in the bringing to the atten- 
tion of students, teachers, and technical workers the dis- 
coveries and experience of investigators, of producers 
and distributors, in the better understanding of the eco- 
nomics of industry. Our different countries are not 
simply political units, but great laboratories of human 
experimentation in the efforts to meet needs which are 
common to all communities. It is in meetings of this 
sort that may be found clearing-houses of expert knowl- 
edge, the charting of the ways of progress.” 


Mr. Hughes is America’s chosen responsible head in 
the realm of international affairs. His daily tasks re- 
late to the concrete problems affecting the welfare of 
nations. It is not only out of a trained mind, but out 
of practical experience, therefore, that he speaks when 
he addresses himself to international conditions. What 
he says is of importance. His words deserve widest 
attention. 

“Peace is not the final goal, but an opportunity.” An 
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editorial writer of one of our leading papers, addressing 
himself to this sentence, remarks: “Certainly, ‘Peace is 
not the final goal,’ but it is the one step, the only step, 
the imperative step, that must be taken, if mankind is 
to have any opportunity for any development what- 
ever—opportunity for anything whatever except de- 
struction.” With this sentiment all thinking persons 
will be in hearty accord. 

It is not customary for Americans to follow for any 
length of time a leader. It has become a genius of our 
people to resent anything resembling dictation by any 
one person. We do, however, pursue certain ideals with 
persistence and acclaim the men who seem for the time 
to personify such ideals. Just now we may be reason- 
ably expected to turn increasingly, as an expression of 
our international aspiration, to Charles Evans Hughes. 


IT IS CERTAINLY STRANGE 

HE STRANGEST thing of our modern world is the 
i ade with which men and women everywhere 
long for the abolition of war, and at the same time re- 
fuse to apply their minds with calmness, intelligence, 
and industry to the lessening of that means of settling 
international disputes. 

To analyze this psychology is not easy. One factor in 
the case seems to be the absence of dispassionate ap- 
proach to the case. If, for example, we examine the 
writings of the defenders and opponents of the League 
of Nations, we are depressed rather than otherwise by 
the one-sided arguments, pro or con. There is a degree 
of impatience and intolerance on both sides calculated 
to carry little conviction. For the University of Mich- 
igan to refuse permission to the Honorable George W. 
Wickersham to deliver an address upon “The League 
in any university building for any reason 


> 


of Nations’ 
was unwise and, in our judgment, indefensible. People 
return from a few weeks’ sojourn in Europe and tell us 
with no little definiteness “what Europe thinks.” One 
man will assure us that nobody in Europe is paying any 
attention to the League of Nations or to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Another equally sincere will 
assure us that all Europe is for the League of Nations. 
Of course, neither of these statements is correct. One 
distinguished statesman will assure us that the Inter- 
national Court of Justice is made up of men appointed 
and paid by the League of Nations, and that therefore 
it is nothing but a part of the League of Nations. An- 
other equally intelligent will assure us that the court 
was not created by and is in no way dependent upon 
the League of Nations. The Committee on Interna- 
tional Law of the Bar Association of the City of New 
York reported last February that: “In the opinion of 
your committee, this court in every material respect 
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conforms to the project urged upon the Second Hague 
Conference in 1907 by the American delegation under 
the express instructions of the American Government. 

It is based upon the example of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and is intended to apply to 
international controversies the same methods of hear- 
ing and decision which that court has applied to con- 
troversies between States of the American Union.” 
And yet many members of the United States Senate 
have difficulty convincing themselves that the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, appointed and 
supported by the League of Nations, is little more than 
an agent of that body. Men who are pleading most 
prominently for America’s participation in the League 
of Nations, in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, one or both, would strengthen their case were 
they to speak with greater respect for the other side. 
Only in private conversation do the men in the employ 
of the League of Nations grant that there is any weak- 
ness either in the organization or the methods of that 
One enthusiast, himself a distinguished 
clergyman, says: “The World Court has been on the 
way since the establishment of Christianity. Its first 
Many of these 
On the 
Christian party getting the majority in the Senate in 


organization. 


evangelists were the early Christians. 
paid for their evangelization by martyrdom. 


the year 416 and passing the absurd law that no one 
could enlist in the Roman army but Christians, all idea 
of adjusting international disputes by reason rather 
than by physical force was completely obscured for a 
thousand years.” The fervor of this statement, not to 
mention its self-contradiction, is typical of both sides 
of most discussions the international situation. 
It all just gets us nowhere. 

In a copyrighted cable to the New York World, under 


date of October 11, one would gather the impression 


upon 


that the British Empire is a unit in its support of the 
League of Nations. True, Lord Curzon, speaking be- 
fore the Imperial Conference in London, is quoted as 
complimenting not the League, but the Council of Am- 
bassadors for its settlement of the Corfu incident, vet, 
after Lord Robert Cecil had spoken, especially after an 


‘ 


address by General Smuts, there was “a unanimous 
agreement between the dominion premiers” that, “in 
any future international clash, the whole weight of the 
British nation would be behind the League, and that 
no makeshift such as the Ambassadors’ Conference will 
be appealed to. The dominion premiers all declared 
that their peoples demanded that the League in the 
future be made an effective instrument for European 


pacification in the prevention of future wars.” Surely 


the premiers know, and it would do no harm for the 
New York World to confess that there is no unanimous 
support of the League of Nations throughout the Brit- 
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There is in England a pronounced oppo- 
It will do no harm for friends of 


ish Empire. 
sition to the League. 
the League of Nations to acknowledge that the political 
leaders of the British dominions may be influenced, at 
least in part, by the fact that in the League of Nations 
they sit with the mother country as equals, and that to- 
gether in the League of Nations they are in position to 
advance British ambitions, to protect British manda- 
tories, and to run the League of Nations as they may 
Incidentally, the British dominions can use the 
There 


is much earnest and honest support in certain sections 


desire. 
League as a check upon the designs of France. 
of Europe for the League of Nations. There is honest, 
earnest conviction also that such an organization, how- 
ever worthy its motives, cannot be relied upon as an 
effective agency for the establishment or maintenance 
of peace. Both sides would be more convincing were 
they to grant these two statements of fact. 

The attempt on the part of the friends of the League 
of Nations to convince the world that the League came 
out of the Corfu incident with glory has not been alto- 
gether happy. When, on September 4, Signor Musso- 
lini said to his council of ministers, “The League of 
Nations has shown a tendency to wish to settle the 
question (the occupation of Corfu). This is absolutely 
inadmissible,” free-minded in Europe 
knew that the League of Nations had been slapped in 
the When the 
cided the controversy, the friends of the League of Na- 


every person 


face. Conference of Ambassadors de- 
tions might appropriately have confessed that they had 
been snubbed. 

It would do no harm for the defenders of the League 
of Nations to confess that the League was not only 
flouted in the Corfu incident; it was impotent. Signor 
Mussolini flatly told the Council of the League that 
should it “continue to assert its competence, Italy was 
faced with the problem of remaining in or leaving the 
League of Nations. I have already decided,” concluded 
the Prime Minister, “in favor of the latter course.” It 
is a fact that Signor Mussolini’s colleagues unanimously 
approved his decision. Further, it was generally agreed 
that should Signor Mussolini’s threat to abandon the 
League be put to the test, he would have found all Italy 
solid in his support. 

It was most fortunate, under the circumstances, that 
the League finally decided to leave the settlement of the 
dispute to the Council of Ambassadors. The supporters 
of the League throughout Europe were brought face to 
face in the Greco-Italian controversy with a stern 
reality. That reality was that, while they would have 
been within their rights had they gone about the busi- 
ness of respecting and preserving Greece against the 
Italian aggression; had they done so they would have 
precipitated another European war. 
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The inevitable conclusion, a conclusion to which 
ablest supporters of the League have arrived, is that 
the Covenant of the League of Nations is quite unwork- 
able in matters of major importance. It would help 
immeasurably toward the peaceful co-operation of 
States, toward the establishment of a workable associa- 
tion of nations, were the friends of the League of Na- 
tions to recognize and to acknowledge this truth. 

On the other hand, there is nothing to be gained by 
insisting that the League of Nations has in every in- 
stance been a complete failure or that there is no hope 
to be expected out of the activities in Geneva. The 
work of the League has shown the world certain things 
which cannot be done in international organization. 
That is a gain. It has, also, indicated more clearly cer- 
tain things which can be accomplished in the interest 
of international peace and how it should be done. That, 
too, is a gain. Future generations will acknowledge 
their debt to the League of Nations both because of its 
failures and because of its successes, minor as they have 
been. 

What is needed just now is a knowledge of the facts 
and dispassionate, workable policies based upon such 
facts. 





ITALY’S FOREIGN POLICY—AN 
INTERPRETATION 

EALISM, which has always been the keynote of the 

Italian character, is a marked characteristic of her 
foreign policy today. The weakness of her former gov- 
ernments, when confronted with international opinion 
as regards matters of Italian aspirations, had brought 
Italy to a bad pass internally. Signor Mussolini, hav- 
ing restored some sort of order in Italy, while, at the 
same time, reading a lessen to the world, which has been 
well learnt in Spain, has had the acuity to perceive that 
a strong foreign policy was essential to the maintenance 
of internal peace and the courage to act upon his per- 
ceptions. 

An attempt to interpret the external policy of Italy 
must recognize the outstanding fact that the popula- 
tion of that country is far in excess of what she can 
support. Hardworking, sturdy, and intelligent as the 
Italians are, large numbers must emigrate vearly if any 
sort of internal balance is to be maintained. At the 
same time a quantity of food and raw materials must 
be imported if the remaining population is to attain 
even the humble standard of living with which the aver- 
age Italian is perforce content. It follows, therefore, 
that Italy must trade and send manufactures abroad ; 
she must have markets elsewhere for her goods; she 
must have ports; and she must be assured of security 
in the matter of access to her ports and for her ships 
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going te and fro upon the waters. It may, in fact, be 
said that as regards the necessities of her situation she 
forms the closest European parallel to Great Britain, 
minus the natural advantages of that island. 

For some centuries, however, Italian history has been 
one long struggle for liberty and unity. From the days 
of the Renaissance onward she has consistently aspired 
toward spiritual and temporal freedom, and has as con- 
sistently found herself the southern battleground of 
conflicting European powers placed under the control 
of the victor. The measure of freedom which she 
achieved under Garibaldi, and the unity brought about 
by Victor Emmanuel could not, and did not, free her 
from the economic shadow of the Central Empires. 
Moreover, in the fight to abolish clerical domination 
she withdrew her support from Roman Catholic mis 
sionaries in the Levant, where Italian commerce had 
been strengthened by the use of the Italian tongue as 
the Levantine lingua franca. France, however, in spite 
of her anti-clerical leanings, saw the advantage of mis 
sionary work in spreading her language and culture, 
with the result that French supplanted Italian as the 
medium of understanding, and Italian commerce in the 
Levant suffered thereby. 

The late war gave Italy an opportunity to recover her 
lost territory from Austria, including, as she dreamed 
and hoped, her ancient heritage as Queen of the Adri- 
atic. Entering on the Allied side in 1915, the Italian 
troops performed almost superhuman feats of endurance 
and daring against the Austrian Croatians in the moun- 
tains along the frontier. What Italy achieved in the 
Trentino, along the Isonzo, and the supposedly impreg- 
nable Carso, has never been thoroughly understood by 
Western peoples unfamiliar with the terrain. To gain 
even a faint comprehension of it, it must be remem- 
bered that the line had been laid out by the Austrians 
with especial reference to her hold of the commanding 
positions. It is well described by Thomas Nelson Page, 
in his study of Italy and the World War, as follows: 

“This line may be likened to what it was, indeed—a 
vast rampart, a mile high, with frowning towers yet 
higher jutting forth, overlooking Italy, and guarding a 
score of gates through which those who held it could 
pour down on the Italian plains, overwhelming them 
like the avalanches from the mountains behind them.” 


The Italian troops not only withstood the “Austrian 
avalanches, but, sometimes half starved, intrigued 
against by pro-German elements in the rear, desperate 
and noble, stormed the passes in their turn and con 
quered them. 

During all this agonizing period, when the Allied 


cause was in urgent need, what is now the Croatian se 
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tion of Jugo-Slavia fought bravely for Austria against 
Italy, and the ruling elements of Greece intrigued and 
supported Germany as far as they dared without open 
violation of Greek neutrality. 

This is history. The Treaty of London, which prom- 
ised to Italy that for which she fought so stubbornly is 
What became of the Treaty of London at 
Burdened with 


also history. 
the Peace Conference is again history. 
debt, her soil red with the blood of her sons, Italy found 
herself at the conclusion of peace confronted not, it is 
true, with a powerful Austria, but with a determined 
opponent in the form of Jugo-Slavia, composed, for the 
one part, of those former enemies of the Allies, the Aus- 
trian Croats, and, for the other, of a valiant but warlike 
and semi-civilized people, the Serbs, the whole sup- 
ported, and to a marked extent financed, by that France 
from whose aspirations Italy had already suffered deeply 
a little over a hundred years ago. 

The choice offered to Italy was, therefore, clear. On 
the one hand, supine acquiescence in the status laid 
down by the Paris conferenciers, with its full concomi- 
tant of increasing economic confusion and stress, lead- 
ing perhaps, eventually, to political disorganization 
within herself; or a strong, lucid, direct foreign policy, 
destined to secure for her the scope she must have for 
her people’s very existence. For a time she drifted 
along the former path, until, at the crucial moment, the 
sane realism of her people reasserted itself with conse- 
quences that the world today must face whether it will 
or no. 





HEALTH IN GERMAN 
INDUSTRIES 


ERMAN industries are far from dead. Liberal or- 

ders are pouring into Germany from various parts 
of the world, and these orders are being filled. Because 
of the low prices in Germany, American firms, for ex- 
ample, are losing business, especially in textiles. The 
German industrialists buy raw materials, such as cotton, 
in this country, paying in dollars from the deposits car- 
ried in our banks. They pay their employees, trans- 
portation charges and the like, in marks. Indeed, they 
pay their taxes in marks. They pay for the construc- 
tion of new plants not even in marks, but in acceptances. 
The result is that they are getting their buildings con- 
structed» for practically nothing. The German em- 
ployees are exploited to the limit. The financial chaos 
of Germany is known to the world. And yet Germany 
has built up and is extending an industrial organization 
fully equipped. - This is disturbing her competitors. 
Lord Aberconway, of England, with an international 
trade experience of forty years, says that he has never 
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known the shipping and engineering trades of Britain 
to be so depressed as at present. He is not, hopeless 
about the situation. He thinks the world must soon 
have more ships, more railways, and more machinery. 
It seems to him that this trade is destined to go to Ger- 
many because of the excessive tax upon English indus- 
tries. It is true that because of the rapid depression in 
the mark German industrialists have not been worried 
hy taxes. Another evidence of the industrial position 
of Germany is the fact that she is one of America’s best 
ividently 
she has large cash reserves in the United States. She 
has vast credits in Holland, Sweden, probably England, 
Industrial Germany only awaits the 
day when her hands may be untied. 

The French picture of German industry is perfectly 


buyers of cotton, copper, and meat products. 


and elsewhere. 


clear. French authorities are convinced that the inter- 
nal debt of Germany does not exceed one hundred bil- 
lion paper marks, a very insignificant sum. There is 
practically no internal German debt. The French in- 
sistence upon reparations is naturally influenced by this 
fact. In May, 1921, it was proposed that Germany 
should give to the Allies fifty billion gold marks in the 
form of five per cent bonds, to be known as A and B 
It was proposed that the annual interest and 
sinking-fund charges, amounting to three billion marks, 
should be paid in gold. It was pointed out that three 
billion gold marks was precisely the amount of the 
German military and naval budget before the war, and 
since these items in the German budget no longer exist, 
or should exist, it was argued that Germany was called 
upon to make-no unusual effort. To be sure, there was 
an additional charge for reparations of eighty-two bil- 
lion gold marks which was to be cared for in another 
class of bonds, called C bonds; but since the C bonds 
were not to be floated until Germany became able to 
carry them, the only immediate payment contemplated 
was the annual one of three billion gold marks. The 
French are thoroughly convinced that with her capacity 
for production, with her vast resources of coal and pot- 
ash and other sources of natural wealth, with her in- 
come from exports and her extensive credits, especially. 
abroad, Germany is able to pay these three billion gold 
marks annually. In January, 1923, the French Gov- 
ernment offered to cancel the C bonds provided the Al- 
lies should cancel their claims to that amount against 
France. But that got the case nowhere. The point here 
is that the feeling is prevalent in France, and the feel- 
ing is found in England, the United States, and else- 
where, that Germany, because of her natural resources, 
her enormous manufacturing plants, her freedom from 
internal debt, her industrial skill, her advantages due 
to exchange, is industrially the richest country of 
Europe. 


bonds. 
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Dictator von Kahr, of Bavaria, is quoted as saying 
that “The war and civil strife since the war have robbed 
Germany of her sense of national honor.” If this be 
true, it is the most serious handicap facing the German 
people. Our hope is that it is not true. We believe that 
the German people have been misled for a generation. 
They are today cowed, not without aggressiveness, and 
often slippery. But we may well recall that there has 
been in times past a great integrity at the heart of the 
German race. Surely that integrity has not wholly 
disappeared. Good men and true are everywhere in 
Germany. We shall yet hear from the honor that is 
Germany. In any event, the industrial leaders of Ger- 
many are not in any special need of sympathy. Misery 
there is in Germany, especially among the salaried 
classes. But we may depend upon the industrialists in 
Germany to hold their own. 





A WISE DECISION BY THE PER- 
MANENT COURT OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE 

T WOULD appear to the casual observer that the League 
I of Nations in its anxiety to reveal the dignity and 
importance of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice was taught a salutary lesson by the court itself 
in advisory opinion No. 5, handed down July 23 last at 
The Hague. The Council of the League requested the 
court to give an advisory opinion as to whether or not 
certain articles of the treaty of peace between Finland 
and Russia, signed at Dorpat on October 14, 1920, to- 
gether with certain Russian claims regarding Eastern 
Carelia, “constitute engagements of an international 
character which place Russia under an obligation to 
Finland.” The point in controversy was, in short, is 
there or is there not a contractual obligation between 
Finland and Russia with regard to Eastern Carelia? 
There is no question that there was an actual dispute 
between Finland and Russia. Russia, however, was not 
and is not a member of the League of Nations. The 
court pointed out to the Council that under interna- 
tional law no State can without its consent be compelled 
to submit its disputes with other States to any tribunal 
whatsoever. Russia gave no such con:ent. On the con- 
trary, on several occasions Russia has clearly declared 
that it accepts no intervention by the League of Na- 
tions in the dispute with Finland. The court, there- 
fore, found it impossible to give an opinion on the 
dispute. 

There was involved here a question of fact. Since one 
party to the dispute refused to appear before the court, 
naturally the court could not pass upon the question of 
fact. The Council of the League was reminded by the 
court that “it is certainly expedient that the facts upon 
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which the opinion of the court is desired should not be 
in controversy, and it should not be Ieft to the court 
itself to ascertain what they are. The question 
put to the court is not one of abstract law, but concerns 
directly the main point of the controversy between Fin- 
land and Russia, and can only be decided by an investi- 
gation into the facts underlying the case. Answering 
the question would be substantially equivalent to decid- 
ing the dispute between the parties. The court, being 
a court of justice, cannot, even in giving advisory opin- 
ions, depart from the essential rules guiding their 
activity as a court.” It can but appear to the casual 
observer that had the Council of the League of Nations 
tempered its fervor with foresight, it would have known 
that the court could not have pursued the investigation 
of the dispute without the consent and co-operation of 
both Finland and Russia. It is to the credit of the 
court that it has set the Council of the League straight 
upon the functions of the court. 


HE NEW President of China, Tsao Kun, was in- 
"eae at Peking, October 10, twelfth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Chinese Republic. At 
the same time the constitution of the Chinese Republic, 
which a committee in Parliament has been engaged for 
years in drafting, was promulgated. The constitution 
had been completed and given a final reading before an 
assembly of both houses of Parliament. All this sounds 
interesting and hopeful. We are led to fear, however, 
that the new President will have a difficult time winning 
the necessary support. The cloud of alleged bribery 
hangs over his title. With his office there come to him 
and the Chihli Party heavy responsibilities. China is 
in a political and financial chaos. At the present writ- 
ing Sun Yat-sen, of South China, has declared war on 
the new government at Peking. 

Honesty, intelligence, and power are needed. The 
end of corruption and disorganization, the control of 
the bandit cliques, the subordination of the military to 
the civil authorities, the establishment of law and 
order—these are the main things needed if the anarchy 
in China is to be overcome. The intelligence and integ- 
rity of the Chinese people, familiar to every student of 
that ancient civilization, can be counted on to establish 
these reforms. 





MERICcA’s contribution of approximately ten millions 
A of dollars to the relief of the stricken peoples in 
Japan fits well with the work of the Conference for the 
Limitation of Armament. The Japanese mind has been 
quick to see this. We are assured from many sources 
that the Japanese looked upon the reduction of arma- 
ment conference as sufficient reason for ending the dis- 
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trust of America prevalent for a long time in the minds 
of the Japanese. The spontaneous and tangible expres- 
sion of sympathy throughout America for the Japanese 
in their recent distress has, we are assured, removed the 
last vestige of the fear or suspicion in Nippon. 

It is proper for the people of the United States to feel 
gratified that they were able to exceed the expectations 
as announced in the quotas fixed by the American Red 
Cross. As President Coolidge wrote the people of the 
United States: “The prompt and generous response of 
the American people to the urgent needs of a friendly 
nation in time of great distress has been most gratify- 
ing.” The comforting fact is that in less than two 
weeks twice the amount set as the original goal was 
given. It should be added that the Japanese are also 
keenly appreciative of the services rendered by the 
United States Navy. Thus again the world is reminded 
of the healing gifts of the kindly hand. 





HE RESUMPTION of diplomatic relations with Mex- 

ico is, on the whole, a simple act of justice which 
will, nevertheless, do much to strengthen good feeling 
between the Northern Republic and her sisters in the 
southern part of the continent. Rightly or wrongly, a 
certain fear and jealousy must always be reckoned with 
as among small and weak nations when confronted by a 
Colossus, however kindly. The difficulties attending 
pan-Americanism are not lessened by the differences of 
temperament and thought existing in the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Latin races, and it must be confessed that in 
the past the United States have not invariably displayed 
the fine tact and delicacy demanded by the situation, 
while Latin America has shown a tendency to undue 
touchiness and suspicion. 

As time goes on, however, the trend of world events 
brings closer the realization that the common welfare 
depends upon the cordial relations of the American 
States among themselves. It is a grave mistake to at- 
tempt closer European associations while ignoring the 
internal cohesion of the continent, politically and cultu- 
rally speaking. The future of-the Americas, as a civ- 
ilization, does not lie in Europe, but rather in a develop- 
ment and an adjustment of internal possibilities. A 
Pan-American Union has none of the unnatural qual- 
ities that distinguish a League of Nations at this junc- 
ture. 

The instinct of the common citizen, therefore, who 
displays but a remote interest in European politics is, 
to a certain extent, justified. European affairs, as the 
affairs of Asia, are important by reason of what might 
be called a secondary repercussion. Latin American 
affairs are primarily our business. 
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THE ACADEMY OF INTERNA- ' 
TIONAL LAW AT THE 
HAGUE 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


oe AcapeMy of International Law at The Hague 
is a fact. For all interested in juster relations be- 
tween nations, it is a most encouraging fact. 


INAUGURATION 


The inauguration of the Academy took place in the 
room regularly occupied by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice in the Palace of Peace, Saturday, 
the 14th of July, 1923. The simple ceremony began at 
3:30 in the afternoon, under the auspices of the Dutch 
Government, His Excellency Jonkheer H. A. van Karne- 
beek, Minister of Foreign Affairs, presiding. Before 6 
o'clock the inauguration was ended. 

The exercises consisted of five addresses, the first by 
His Excellency M. P. W. A. Cort van Der Linden, Hol- 
land’s Prime Minister, President of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation and of the Council of Administration of the 
Academy, speaking in the name of the Foundation. 
Professor Charles Lyon-Caen, Honorary Dean of the 
Faculty of Law at Paris and President of the Cura- 
torium of the Academy, spoke in the name of the Acad- 


emy. The presiding officer represented the Queen of 
Holland. M. J. A. N. Patijn, Burgomaster of The 


Hague, spoke for the municipality. Dr. James Brown 
Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and member of the Curatorium of the 
Academy, delivered the final address. Since Mr. Car- 
negie was deeply interested in the organization of the 
Academy and since the Academy is largely financed by 
the Carnegie Endowment, it was fitting that Dr. Scott 
should speak in the name of the Endowment. 

The addresses, all in French, were pitched in a noble 
key, ranging from the world need for an international 
peace based on law and justice to the achievements of 
liberty, celebrated on that very day in France and a few 
days before by the people of the United States of 
America. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The instruction, divided into two semesters, began 
Monday morning, July 6, at 9 o’clock. The first semes- 
ter, lasting until August 3, included seventy-one lec- 
tures—ten by Baron 8S. A. Korff, professor in Colum- 
bia; sixteen by Dr. James Brown Scott; five by M. le 
Jonkheer van Eysinga, professor in the University of 
Leyden ; ten by M. N. Politis, formerly Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Greece and honorary professor of law in 
the University of Paris; six by the Right Honorable 
Lord Phillimore, formerly Lord Justice of Appeal, 
President of the Prize Court, and member of the British 
House of Lords. Other addresses were by M. A. Al- 
varez, member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague, representing Chile; by M. H. Triepel, 
professor in the University of Berlin; by M. E. Borel, 
professor in the University of Geneva; by Professor L. 
Strisower, of the University of Vienna; by Professor 
de Lapradelle, of the University of Paris; by Nicholas 
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MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY AND STUDENTS, ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, AT THE HaGvugE, Juty 25, 1923 


In the front row will be seen M. A. Alvarez, Professor Wilson, M. N. Politis, Mr. Chief Justice Loder, James Brown 
Scott, Mr. Justice Bustamante, Professor Strisower, Mr. Justice Weiss, Baron Korff, and Professor Schucking. 


Murray Butler, President of Columbia University; by 
M. B. Loder, President of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice; by M. A. S. de Bustamante, Cuban 
Senator and judge in the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice; and by Professor Charles de Visscher, 
of the University of Ghent. There were two lectures 
every forenoon, one from 2:00 to 3:00 each afternoon, 
the last being given from 6:00 to 7:00 o’clock. 

The ordinary sessions were held in room 46 of the 
Palace of Peace, just over the library and facing the 
gardens at the rear. For the most part, the scene was 
not wholly unlike any large class-room familiar to 
American students. The number in attendance at the 
daily lectures ranged from 33 to 94. The students sat 
in armchairs, six at each of the long tables, of which 
there were two rows extending the length of the room. 
The high paneled wainscoting of mahogany, the leaded 
French windows, with their small panes, providing the 
room with an excellent light, the outlook upon the gar- 
dens and the woods beyond, the mossy green, the vistas 
of winding walks with their flowers, Matte’s statue ‘of 
those pathetic figures surmounted by the hideous female 
with her devastating claws coming as war out of the 
night—all added their quota to the atmosphere of the 
sessions, 





Thirty nations were represented by 323 applicants, 
of which 31 were women, as follows: Germany, 10; 
United States of America, 13; Great Britain, 5; Ar- 
menia, 2; Austria, 2; Belgium, 9; China, 5; Cuba, 3; 
Denmark, 3; Spain, 1; Finland, 8; France, 9; Greece, 
1; Hungary, 6; British India, 1; Italy, 2; Japan, 4; 
Luxembourg, 1; Holland, 196; Norway, 1; Poland, 8; 
Rumania, 1; Russia, 2; Siam, 3; Sweden, 3; Switzer- 
land, 4; Czechoslovakia, 11; Mexico, 6; Peru, 1; 
Egypt, 2. 

Gf this number 117 were lawyers or doctors of law, 
48 in diplomatic work, 51 students in universities, 26 
in administrative and financial work, 25 in either army 
or navy service, 12 in consular activities, 11 in pro- 
fessors’ chairs, 10 in judicial positions, 3 in political 
life, and 22 in other fields of endeavor. 

The courses covered a wide field. Baron Korff lec- 
tured on the historical development of international law 
since the seventeenth century; Professor Politis on the 
theory and practice of international arbitration; Dr. 
Scott on the conduct of foreign affairs in democratic 
governments, and on public opinion; Lord Phillimore 
on the rights and fundamental duties of States; Pro- 
fessor de Lapradelle on the freedom of the seas; Pro- 
fessor Eysinga on international rivers and canals; 









a) 
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Professor de Visscher on the responsibility of States; 
Professor Triepel on the relations between municipal 
and international law; Professor Strisower on exterri- 
toriality and its principal applications; Mr. Alvarez on 
certain contributions of the Western Hemisphere to in- 
ternational law; Professor Borel on the international 
organization of the Red Cross; Professor Loder on arbi- 
tration and international justice; Mr. Justice Busta- 
mante on the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice; Dr. Butler on the development of the international 
spirit.* 


Of course, this is all but a part of the picture. Let 
us look more carefully at the opening. It is 9 o’clock 
in the morning. Most of the students are seated. The 


door to room 49 opens. Distinguished members of the 
faculty file in. As they enter, the students rise. One 
of the lecturers is Baron Sergius A. Korff, a Russian, 
resident of Washington, D. C., member of the faculties 
of Georgetown and Columbia universities. The stu- 
dents seat themselves, the faculty in front. Baron 
Korff opens the Academy of International Law by be- 
ginning his discourse on the historical development of 
international Jaw. There is no introduction or other 
ceremony. It is ali quite as if it were a mere matter of 
scholastic routine in a long-established institution. 

As the Baron begins, in his easily understood French, 
to point out the difficulties of lecturing on such a sub- 
ject in a foreign language, a number of little matters 
are noted. The green-covered desk has a mysteriously 
constructed folding frame of a manuscript-holder, ad- 
justable to any height of a speaker, a lectern of no mean 
order. There is a charming iridescent glass pitcher and 
tumbler, reflecting through their own silver and sun- 
light the green below. The lecturer is on his platform, 
backed by a door leading to a similar room beyond, a 
door with a heavy paneled frame, all constituting a per- 
fectly satisfactory setting. ‘The walls of the room are 
plain. The ceiling has great heavy timbers with lighter 
panels. There is an air of fitting repose and refinement. 
The students, some of them, are taking notes industri- 
ously, particularly the Orientals. There are but a few 
women among the auditors. One of the students is an 
official in the government of the Russian Soviet repub- 
lies. It is a cosmopolitan group. There are no unusual 
clothes effects. The audience differs from other and 
familiar audiences only in the variety of national types. 

Baron Korff continues. In this, his first, lecture he 
sketches the ancient background of international law, 
showing the influence of various institutions, particu- 
larly of the Church, of the Roman Empire, of the Greek 
States, of Egypt, and cites the leading authorities in 
this field. The main point of the lecture is that inter- 
national law is created by no one civilization, but by 
each civilization; that it has arisen rather coincidently 
with the rise of States. The lecturer has the air of a 
man of affairs, fine, free of self-consciousness, yet happy 
and confident. His French is hesitant only as is nat- 
ural to an extemporaneous and thoughtful utterance, 
his pronunciation and idiom are limited only by a ca- 
dence slightly foreign to French ears. Bringing his 
lecture to a close, he announces his theme for the mor- 
row and bows himself from the platform. 





* Printed elsewhere in these columns, 
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AMERICANS AT THE ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AT 
THE ENTRANCE OF THE PEACE PALACE AT 
THE HaGuE, JuLy 24, 1923 








kK. B. Christian, Arthur Deerin Call, Mrs. E. Wilkie, 
George Grafton Wilson, L. H. Shultz, Nicholas Murray 


Butler, J. D. Robb, L. D. Egbert, James Brown Scott, P. C. 
Jessup, Col. J. J. Mayes, and J. C. Murdock. 


The class rises. The Academy of International Law 
has begun. 


CLOSE OF THE FIRST SEMESTER 


a 


The last session of the first semester, addressed by 
M. Politis from 10:50 to 11:30, Friday, August 3, 
ended under the cloud of distressing news. From my 
journal of that day I quote the following self-explana- 
tory passage: 

“It is August 3. The hall porter of The Clarence brought 
early this morning to my room a little poster announcing 
the death last night of President Harding. In the light of 
last night’s most favorable news, it seemed incredible. I 
hastened down to the Peace Palace, half checking the in- 
formation on the way, and arrived at the final session of 
the first period of the Academy in the midst of the last 
lecture, the lecturer being M. Politis. I caught sight of 
James Brown Scott sitting attentively in the front row. 
The general atmosphere of the room led me to suspect that 
the news had not reached the students. Dropping in a back 
seat, I wrote on a card: ‘Should the Academy take any 
special notice of the death of President Harding? Steal- 
ing quietly down the side aisle, I slipped the card to Scott. 
He read it. From the stunned expression on his face I saw 
at once that it was to him news. I heard him whisper, 
‘Dead? He soon arose and went to the back of the room 
and found that the newspaper men present had heard noth- 
ing of it. He returned to me, both of us hoping against 
hope that the report was an error. The lecturer, therefore, 
was permitted to finish without interruption. Sut soon 
after the last words of the session, the distressing fact was 
all sadly confirmed. The mood for reporting the Academy 
of International Law is gone.” 


SECOND SEMESTER 


The second semester of the Academy opened August 
13 and closed September 1. As in the first semester, 
there were 71 lectures provided, as follows: M. Le Fur, 


























professor in the Law School of the University of Rennes, 
gave ten lectures on the “General theory of the State”; 
M. Basdevant, professor of law in the University of 
Paris, ten on the “General theory of treaties”; M. Ar- 
rigo Cavaglieri, professor in the University of Rome, 
six on “The effects of changes in sovereignty”; M. L. 
de Hammarskjéld, governor of the Province of Upsala, 
formerly president of the Swedish Council of Ministers, 
five on “Neutrality”; Dr. George Grafton Wilson, pro- 
fessor at Harvard University, five on “Seas and 
Straits”; M. K. Neumeyer, professor in the University 
of Munich, five on “International Unions”; Dr. Ellery 
('. Stowell, professor in the American University, five 
on “The qualifications of consuls” ;* Dr. W. Schiicking, 
member of the German Reichstag, former minister, pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin, four on “The League 
of Nations” ;* M. le Dr. M. Adatci, Japanese ambassador, 
three on “The Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague”; Dr. Edwin Borchard, professor of law in Yale 
University, three on “The protection of foreigners” ; 
Professor M. le Baron Albéric Rolin, professor emeritus 
in the University of Ghent, General Secretary of the 
Institute of International Law, three on “Extradition” ; 
M. J. Fischer Williams, K. C., legal counselor of Great 
Britain in the Commission on Reparations, three on 
“Questions of international finance”; M. André Man- 
delstam, former director of the judicial department of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Russia, three on “The 
protection of minorities”; M. André Weiss, professor of 
law in the University of Paris, Vice-President of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, two on “The 
competence or incompetence of tribunals as between for- 
eign States”; Dr. James Wilford Garner, professor in the 
University of Illinois, two on “International regulation 
of aérial navigation”; Mr. Fr. de La Barra, former Pres- 
ident of Mexico, president of mixed arbitration tribunals, 
one on “International mediation and conciliation.” 
SEMINARS 


A number of the lecturers presented some of their 
work in the form of seminars. Lord Phillimore con- 
ducted two. Dr. Scott had five such seminars on the 
general subject, “The control by a nation of its foreign 
relations,” the subjects ranging from methods of pub- 
licity to the formation and influence of public opinion. 
Professor Politis conducted two seminars, one upon 
“The Alabama Affair,” particularly with reference to 
the questions which arose under the phrase “due dili- 
gence” and “indirect damages” ; the second consisted of 
a discussion of the dispute over the Bering Sea fisheries. 
Professor Strisower conducted one seminar in which a 
number of concrete cases involving the principles of 
exterritoriality were discussed. These included the case 
of the murdered secretary of the Italian ambassador in 
London, the question being what jurisdiction did the 
English coroner have in such a case? Another set of 
questions discussed in this seminar was the exterritorial 
rights of a sovereign subject of another State as in the 
cases of the King of Hanover and the Prince of Lich- 
tenstein. 

AMERICA IN THE ACADEMY 

The sixteen lectures, including the seminars, by James 

Brown Scott were in the main an amplification of the 


* These courses were unavoidably omitted. 
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principles which have prevailed in the growth of the 
union of free, sovereign, independent States on the 
North American continent. Mr. Alvarez, of the Chilean 
legation in Paris, discussed America, particularly the 
United States of America and South America, in their 
relation to the future of international life. A summary 
of Dr. Scott’s views and of Mr. Alvarez’s conclusions 
will appear in an carly number of the ApvocaTE oF 
PEACE. 

It will be observed that the greatest number of stu 
dents, excepting Holland, came from the United States. 
Seven of the lecturers were from the United States. 
These lecturers gave thirty-one of the 142 addresses. 


ADVANTAGES 


Thus it will be seen that the Academy of Interna- 
tional Law at The Hague meets a demand apparently 
world-wide. The work undertaken by the Academy is 
no mere duplication of the courses already given in the 
regular universities: it renders a service peculiarly its 
own. 

Of course, the Academy means more than the lectures 
and seminars. Students from the various walks of life 
are greatly benefited from the new acquaintances, from 
the sojourn at The Hague, from contact with the spirit 
hovering over the Palace of Peace. The permanent 
Court of International Justice was sitting while the 
Academy was in session. The court delivered its opin- 
ion upon the dispute between Finland and Russia, as to 
the position of eastern Carelia, most of the students of 
the Academy being present. The students, they pre- 
ferred the name “auditeurs,” organized themselves, 
adopting a constitution, electing officers, laying the 
foundations for a permanent body, to be known as 
“L’association des auditeurs de l’ Académie de droit in- 
ternational de la Haye.’ Of course, the associations 
and friendships growing out of such companionship are 
of inestimable value. 

The very atmosphere of the place is a challenge to 
the best within the human soul. Quoting again from 
my journal: 


“The sunken garden, the lake, the pond-lily beds with 
their variegated colors; the roses on their iron trellises ex- 
tending over the water; the pergolas, covered with vines at 
each end of the lake; the background of colossal beach trees 
and climbing green shrubbery; the rising knolls; the blue 
swallows, almost skipping the water with their quick flight; 
the sparrows bathing in the lily pads; the dwarf-rose beds 
all abloom; the silence, save the distant sounds of city life 
and the soughing of winds through the tree-tops—these are 
a part of the setting. A student sits across the watery 
mirror in the brick peristyle, reading. Gardeners are at 
their labors among the flowers, while some of their children 
are playing on the water’s edge. A few visitors are seen 
disappearing up the wood path. The clock on the tower of 
the Palace is striking. How skillfully the noisome world 
seems completely shut out of this place of dignity, charm, 
and repose. Surely there could be no fitter home for an 
academy of international law than this Palace of Peace!” 


The Academy is entitled to support. There is now 
no doubt of the necessity for such a center of higher 
research within the realm of public and private inter- 
national law and of related science. With the financial 
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support already at hand, it will go on. Its influence 
has begun. It has shown how to promote reasoned and 
impartial examinations of problems relating to inter- 
national juridical relations. It has been able to com- 
mand some of the best talent and to show the avail- 
ability of such talent. Lectures, conferences, seminars, 
such as employed by the Academy, are indispensable, if 
our world is to witness any improvement in the theory 
or practice of international jurisprudence, if nations are 
to profit from the deliberations of international confer- 
ences or from arbitral rewards. Its impartial and ob- 
jective methods, its elimination from its courses of the 
laws of war, reveal it as an agency for the advancement 
of world peace. Because of it we may expect a finer 
international juridical conscience, a greater harmony 
among the “schools,” a more intelligent international 
understanding. Its first year has meant an improve- 
ment in all of these directions. The members of the 
faculty, as well as the students, feel the warmth of a 
greater mutual esteem and friendship because of their 
work together. Then there are the new ideas and the 
fresh tendencies. For such reasons, the Academy of 
International Law at The Hague cannot fail to receive 
the moral support of all forward-looking people, of uni- 
versities, of the legal profession, of governments, par- 
ticularly of all who hope for a law-governed world. 





WILLIAM LADD * 


Sometime of Minot, Maine 


The Apostle of Peace 
1778-1841 
By GEORGE C. WING, Jr. 


I* THESE days of ardent hope for world peace, when 
the minds of thoughtful men and women are much 
concerned with a League of Nations, conferences be- 
tween nations for the reduction of armaments and the 
payment of national debts, when The Hague Tribunal 
is an accomplished fact, it is pleasant and most satisfy- 
ing to recall William Ladd and his life in the town of 
Minot, Maine, and his efforts to prevent war and to 
obtain the consummation of peace. 

William Ladd was born in Exeter, New Hampshire, 
May 10, 1778, the oldest son of Eliphalet Ladd and Abi- 
gail Hall Ladd. He fitted for college in the Academy 
at Exeter, entered Harvard in 1793, and there gradu- 
ated in 1798. Eliphalet Ladd moved to Portsmouth 
about 1795, and in that city became an eminent and 
successful merchant. In 1797 William Ladd sailed as 
a common sailor in one of his father’s vessels and visited 
London and other parts of Europe. At twenty years of 
age he was in command of a ship. He followed the sea 
until about 1800. His title, Captain, was thus earned 
and deserved. When he was twenty-one years old he 
married, in England, Sophia Ann Augusta Stidolph, of 
London. After leaving the sea, Captain Ladd lived for 
a few months in Savannah, Georgia, where he occupied 
himself as a merchant. From Savannah he moved to 





* From Sprague’s Journal of Maine History, Volume XI, 
No. 2, 1923. 
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WILLIAM LADD 


Florida, where, on a cotton plantation, he undertook 
the abolition of negro slavery by the introduction of 
free labor in the persons of European emigrants. In 
this he was a failure and he lost most of his property. 
In 1806 the father, Eliphalet Ladd, died, and William 
returned to Portsmouth and to the sea, which he fol- 
lowed until the War of 1812 made such an occupation 
undesirable. 

In June, 1814, as he himself records in his Annals of 
Bakerstown, “William Ladd moved from Portsmouth to 
Minot” and the hilltop where he made his home and 
built his mansion house, dreamed of peace, conceived 
the idea of a congress of nations, as set forth in his 
essay on a congress of nations, and justly earned the 
title with which his memory is yet honored, “The Apos- 
tle of Peace.” The Cumberland County Registry of 
Deeds shows in 1813 that Captain Ladd bought of 
James Jewett, of New Durham, New Hampshire, “The 
New Farm,” in the town of Minot. For this he paid 
$7,750. In addition to “The New Farm,” he bought 
other lands, until he possessed more than 600 acres. To 
house his herds and crops he had six large barns. He 
employed many hands and his farming operations were 
most extensive and conducted on scientific lines. That 
his interest among his neighbors was not confined to 
selfish ends alone is evidenced by the fact that he was a 
stockholder in the first shoe manufacturing company 
organized in Minot, now Auburn, January 2, 1835. On 
July 4, 1814, he delivered at Minot an oration, in the 
closing sentences of which occur these ringing words: 
“Religion, virtue, and knowledge shall rule and the Em- 
pire of Peace shall be established.” In 1816, with Seth 
Chandler, he was sent as a representative to the General 























Court, and September 16 of that year he attended the 
convention at Brunswick to form a constitution, if there 
should be five-ninths of the voters of Maine in favor of 
a separation. On July 20, 1817, he joined the Second 
Congregational Church of Minot, and in 1837 he was 
licensed to preach the Gospel of Peace. 

In 1819, when Captain Ladd was forty-one years old, 
he saw the Rev. Jesse Appleton, president of Bowdoin 
College. Hemenway, his biographer, quotes William 
Ladd as saying: “I had the privilege of witnessing some 
of the last hours of the Rev. Jesse Appleton, D. D., 
president of Bowdoin College. In his joyful anticipa- 
tions of the growing improvement of the world and the 
enumeration of the benevolent societies of the day, he 
gave a prominent place to peace societies; and this was 
almost the first time I ever heard of them. The idea 
then passed over my mind as the day-dream of benevo- 
lence; and so every one views the subject who does not 
examine it. It is probable that the impressions made 
at this interview first turned my attention to the sub- 
ject, but it probably would soon have escaped from me, 
had not the Solemn Review, which came soon after into 
my possession, in a very singular way, riveted my atten- 
tion in such a manner as to make it the principal object 
of my life to promote the cause of peace on earth and 
good-will to man.” 

The origin of peace societies may be traced to the 
publication in 1809 of a tract entitled “The Mediator’s 
Kingdom Not of this World, but Spiritual,” by David 
Low Dodge, a citizen and merchant of New York City. 
These societies were an organized religious movement 
as a protest against war as inconsistent with the teach- 
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ings of the New Testament. “In 1815 the following 
peace societies were created in the United States: The 
New York Peace Society, the first of its kind, organized, 
as has been seen, by Mr. David Low Dodge in August; 
the Ohio Peace Society, founded on December 2; the 
Massachusetts Society, founded December 26, by the 
Rev. Noah Worcester, D. D., author of the tract entitled 
‘A Solemn Review of the Custom of War,’ which appears 
to have converted Mr. Ladd to the ways of peace.” * 
William Ladd began his first series of essays on peace 
and war, thirty-two in number, in the Christian Mirror, 
at Portland, Maine, July, 1823. In 1825 these essays 
were collected and published in a volume. In 1825 he 
wrote a review of Commodore Porter’s “Journal of a 
Voyage in the Pacific Ocean in the United States frigate 
Essex,’ in which he criticized the “war trade” as well 
as the “slave trade.” This same year, in these articles 
in the Christian Mirror, he disapproved the erection of 
the Bunker Hill Monument, on the ground that future 
generations will look upon the column as a “monument 
of the barbarism and anti-Christian spirit of our age.” 
In 1827 appeared another volume of essays, begun in 
1825, thirty-seven in all. July 4, 1825, he addressed the 
Peace Society of Oxford County at Sumner. In Decem- 
ber, 1825, he addressed the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
and February, 1824, he spoke before the Peace Society 
of Maine. Both of these addresses were reprinted in 
London. July 4, 1826, he delivered an oration at Exe- 
ter, New Hampshire, in which his favorite note of peace 
predominated. The American Peace Society was 
formed in 1828. William Ladd was its first president. 
Its first meeting was held in New York City, May 8, 
1828, and in that month and year Mr. Ladd issued the 
first number of a Harbinger of Peace. This paper was 
issued monthly and had a circulation of about 1,500 
numbers. The Calumet took the place of the Harbinger 
of Peace in 1831 and continued four years. The latter 
publication appeared every two months. The writing 
and editorial work of these papers was done by William 
Ladd on the Minot hilltop, where he made his home and 
had his study. In 1830 he wrote a tract published by 
the Minot Peace Society, “Reflections on War,” and be- 
tween 1829 and 1832 he wrote the following books on 
peace for the improvement of young people: “The 
Sword, or Christmas Presents,” “Howard and Napoleon 
Contrasted,” “The French Soldier,” “History of Alex- 
ander the Great.” In 1831 Mr. Ladd published a dis- 
sertation on a congress of nations in the Harbinger of 
Peace. This also appeared in pamphlet. This was, ac- 
cording to Hemenway, his biographer, the first work on 
a congress of nations ever printed in America. In 1834 
appeared his “Solemn Appeal to Christians in Favor of 
Peace,” and in 1835 he issued his work on “The Duty 
of Woman to Promote the Cause of Peace.” In 1836-7 
he published in the Christian Mirror twenty-two essays, 
entitled “Obstacles and Objections to the Cause of 
Peace.” The essays afterward appeared in book form. 
In 1837 the Constitution of the American Peace So- 
ciety was revised and the stand taken that all war is 
contrary to the Gospel. This was in accordance with 





* Introduction, “An Essay on a Congress of Nations,” 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, James Scott 
brown, page IX. 
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duction rests much on the thought of separating 
the subject into two distinct parts, viz: 1st. A 
congress of ambassadors from all those Christian 
and civilized nations who should choose to send 
them, for the purpose of settling the principles 
of international law by compact and agreement, 
of the nature of a mutual treaty, and also of de- 
vising and promoting plans for the preservation 
of peace, meliorating the condition of man. 2nd. 
A court of nations, composed of the most able 
civilians in the world, to arbitrate or judge such 
cases as should be brought before it by the mutual 
consent of two or more contending nations, thus 
dividing entirely the diplomatic from the judicial 
functions, which require such different, not to 
say opposite, characters in the exercise of their 
functions. I consider the congress as the legisla- 
ture and the court as the judiciary in the govern- 
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HOMESTEAD OF WILLIAM LADD 
Center Minot, Maine, 1896 


William Ladd’s idea, and in the controversy which arose 
over the amendment he was opposed by President Allen, 
of Bowdoin College. In 1837 appeared nine articles in 
the Christian Mirror addressed to ministers, in which 
he sought to awaken and instruct them in their duty as 
to the cause of peace. 

In November, 1837, occurred the death of Elijah 
Lovejoy at Alton, Illinois, while defending his printing 
press against a mob. Ladd took the ground that Love- 
joy was not a martyr; that he did anything but right in 
resorting to violence; that his conscience would not per- 
mit him to say Lovejoy died like a Christian, and justi- 
fied his stand by ample quotations from the teachings 
and words of the Saviour. In 1839 occurred the so- 
called Aroostook War. Ladd called attention to the fact 
that the situation showed the want of a competent tri- 
bunal to settle the disputes between nations. 

In 1840 appeared the prize essays on a congress of 
nations, together with a sixth essay. The American 
Peace Society offered a prize of $1,000 for the best essay 
on a congress of nations. The committee, Joseph Story, 
William Wirt, and John C. Calhoun, could not agree as 
to the best effort. Another committee, John Quincy 
Adams, James Kent, and Daniel Webster, were selected 
and they could not agree. The Peace Society then con- 
cluded to accept the proposal of the first committee to 
publish five of the best essays. To these five Mr. Ladd, 
at the request of the Peace Society, wrote and added a 
sixth essay, which was printed and bound with the five 
prize essays. This volume was distributed among dis- 
tinguished persons in Europe and America. It is this 
essay which is William Ladd’s greatest claim for endur- 
ing fame. It was written at his home in Minot. In it 
he gave a new idea to the law of international relations 
which found expression in the great Peace Congress at 
Brussels, Paris, London, and The Hague. 

In his advertisement to his “Essay on a Congress of 
Nations,” William Ladd says: “In reading over these 
essays, I noted down every thought worth preserving; 
and I present them here in a body, with such reflections, 
additions, and historical facts as occurred to me during 
my labor; so that my claim to originality in this pro- 


ment of nations, leaving the functions of the ex- 
ecutive with public opinion, ‘the Queen of the World.’ 
This division I have never seen in any essay, or plan 
for a congress, or diet of independent nations, either 
ancient or modern, and I believe it will obviate all the 
objections which have been heretofore made to such a 
plan.” 

In 1840 and 1841 Captain Ladd lectured on his fa- 
vorite topic in Albany and Troy, New York; Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Auburn, New York, Rochester, and 
other places in western Massachusetts and New York. 
It is recorded that in some instances he was unable to 
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stand, but addressed his audiences on his knees. In 
April, 1841, he left New York for his home in Minot. 
He reached Portsmouth the 9th of that month. As he 
retired his wife said, “Now let us kneel down and thank 
God that you are safe returned.” They knelt and 
prayed. On lying down he felt the approach of death, 
but before help could be called he passed beyond. He 
lies buried in Portsmouth, and on his tomb appears: 


WILLIAM LAppD 
Born May 10, 1778 
Died April 9, 1841 
Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God 
Erected by the American Peace Society 


Such were the activities of William Ladd, the Apostle 
of Peace, and during the years which he gave so much 
to the cause of peace he also found time to carry on his 
large farm at Minot. He improved the general conduct 
of agriculture in the neighborhood ; he planted orchards ; 
he moved among his neighbors, respected and much 
liked. He contributed to every good cause. He became 
an advocate of temperance. Ile lectured to his fellow- 
townsmen on that subject. What he preached he prac- 
ticed. 

No account of William Ladd would be complete with- 
out mention of the rugged mai who was his pastor and 
friend, Elijah Jones, who became pastor of the church 
at Minot in 1823, and there continued for more than 
fifty years. To this man must be attributed the Chris- 
tian, if that term may be used, touch of all of William 
Ladd’s writings, for it must have been noted from the 
foregoing that William Ladd’s conception of peace was 
of a religious origin. This is most clearly seen in his 
treatment of the Lovejoy episode. The idea of a Chris- 
tian peace permeates his great essay on a congress of 
nations. 

The homestead of William Ladd at Center Minot is 
now in the hands of strangers. The elegance of his 
mansion house is no more. The white church in which 
he worshiped yet graces the Minot hilltop, and near by, 
in the churchyard, sleeps Elijah Jones; but the idea 
that William Ladd gave to the world in his great essay 
vet lives and grows greater and more sublime as men of 
our day seek a world peace under its benign and simple 
doctrine, and as it becomes more and more evident that 
the better ordering of the world lies in a congress of 
nations and a world court. 

Among Maine men who have a claim to fame, none 
have a greater and sounder cause for respectful memory 
than William Ladd of Minot, “The Apostle of Peace.” 
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THE PATHWAY OF PEACE 
BY HONORABLE CHARLES E. HUGHES 
Secretary of State of the United States 
Delivered before the Canadian Bar Association at Mon 


treal, September 4, 1923, and published here with the 
author’s consent. 


we fers I said Sir Henry Maine, “appears to be as 
old as mankind, but peace is a modern inven 
tion.” It is hardly that; it would seem to be an oc 
casional experience, rather than an achievement. lo 
one who reviews the history of strife from “the univer 
sal belligerency of primitive mankind,” 
merely as the lull between inevitable storms always 
gathering in some quarter with the fateful recurrence 
of the operations of nature. Nineteen centuries of Chris 
tian faith, with its evangel of peace on earth and good 
will to men, with its sweet reasonableness and constant 
appeals through myriad activities to man’s highest 
hopes, have erected no effective barrier to war. It main- 
tains hospitals, it cares for the wounded and soothes 
the dying; it shines resplendent in countless lives of 
supreme self-sacrifice; but it leaves untouched the fields 
of carnage and unimpaired the justification of noble 
and generous spirits in the use of the most ruthless in 
strumentalities of destruction. The economic satisfac- 
tions proffered by an advancing civilization and de- 
pendent upon peace, the enticements of soft living, the 
hopes of families, the tenderest attachments, are all 
futile to oppose the summons to arms. The resources 
of science, all inventive skill, the long discipline of the 
organization of trade and industry, everything that can 
he commanded in thought and action, in accumulated 
stores and capacity of production, are under pledge to 
the god of war. 

We may gain something in our quest for peace il 
we recognize at once that war is not an abnormality. 
In the truest sense, it is not the mere play of brute 
force. It is the expression of the insistent human will, 
inflexible in its purpose. The culture of civilization 
has strengthened, not enfeebled it. It is the old human 
spirit with the latest equipment. As Winston Churchill 
has said of the “valiant spirit of man in the late war”: 
“Son of the Stone Age, vanquisher of nature with all her 
trials and mosters, he met the awful and self-inflicted 
agony with new reserves of fortitude. * * * His 
nervous system was found in the twentieth century 
capable of enduring physical and moral stresses befor: 
which the simpler natures of primeval times would have 
collapsed. Again and again to the hideous bombard 
ment, again and again from the hospital to the front, 
again and again to the hungry submarines, he strode 
unflinching. And withal, as an individual, preserved 
through these torments the glories of a reasonable and 
compassionate mind.” It was with this equipment, 
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spiritual as well as material, at a time when peace was 
lavishly bestowing the choicest rewards of human effort, 
that the nations that had most to lose plunged into the 
most ruinous and horrible conflict known to history. 

When we consider that the inability to maintain a 
just peace attests the failure of civilization itself, we 
may be less confident of the success of any artificial 
contrivances to prevent war. We must recognize that 
we are dealing with the very woof and warp of human 
nature. The war to end war has left its curse of hate, 
its lasting injuries, its breeding grounds of strife, and 
to secure an abiding peace appears to be more difficult 
than ever. There is no advantage in shutting our eyes 
to the facts; nor should we turn in disgust of panaceas 
to the counsel of despair. The pathway of peace is the 
longest and most beset with obstacles the human race 
has to tread; the goal may be distant, but we must 
press on. 

It is not surprising that many should be captivated 
by the proposal, with its delusive simplicity and ade- 
quacy, for the outlawry of war. War should be made 
a crime, and those who instigate it should be punished 
as criminals. The suggestion, however futile in itself, 
has at least the merit of bringing us to the core of the 
problem. Even among its sponsors appear at once the 
qualifications which reflect the old distinction, so elabo- 
rately argued by Grotius, between just and unjust wars. 
“The grounds of war,” said he, “are as nuimerous as 
those of judicial actions. For where the power of law 
ceases, there war begins.” He found the justifiable 
causes generally assigned for war to be three—defense, 
indemnity, and punishment. War is self-help, and the 
right to make war has been recognized as the corollary 
of independence, the permitted means by which injured 
nations protect their territory and maintain their rights. 
International law leaves aggrieved States who can not 
obtain redress for their wrongs by peaceful means to 
exact it by force. -If war is outlawed, other means of 
redress of-injuries must be provided. Moreover, few, 
if any, intend to outlaw self-defense, a right still ac- 
corded to individuals under all systems of law. ‘To 
meet this difficulty, the usual formula is limited to wars 
of aggression. But justification for war, as recently 
demonstrated, is ready at hand for those who desire to 
make war, and there is rarely a case of admitted aggres- 
sion, or where on each side the cause is not believed to 
be just by the peoples who support the war. 

There is a further difficulty that lies deeper. There is 
no lawgiver for independent States. There is no legis- 
lature to impose its will by majority vote, no executive 
to give effect even to accepted rules. The outlawry of 
war necessarily implies a self-imposed restraint, and free 
peoples, jealous of their national safety, of their free- 
dom of opportunity, of the rights and privileges they 
deem essential to their well being, will not forego the 
only sanction at their command in extreme exigencies. 
The restraints they may be willing to place upon them- 
selves will always be subject to such conditions as will 
leave them able to afford self-protection by force, and 
in this freedom there is abundant room for strife sought 
to be justified by deep-seated convictions of national 
interests, by long-standing grievances, by the appre- 
hension of aggression to be forestalled. The outlawry 
of war, by appropriate rule of law making war a crime, 
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requires the common accord needed to establish and 
maintain a rule of international law, the common con- 
sent to abandon war; and the suggested remedy thus im- 
plies a state of mind in which no cure is needed. As 
the restrain is self-imposed, it will prove to be of avail 
only while there is a will to peace. 

It is this difficulty which constantly suggests recourse 
to force to maintain peace. Peoples who would engage 
in war, it is said, must be compelled to be peaceful; 
there should be an international force adequate to pre- 
vent aggression and to redress wrongs. ‘The analogy 
of domestic peace is pressed; the force of the State— 
that is, of all the people—maintains the authority of the 
municipal law and compels public order. The analogy 
has held good in the case of great empires and within 
the range of their imperial power. The earliest empires, 
established through conquest and the greed of dominion, 
doubtless diminished wars among the subject peoples 
while the imperial authority continued, and the cen- 
turies of the pax Romana were made possible by the un- 
challengeable sway of Rome. It is unfortunately true 
that it is self-determination which makes for war and 
places obstacles in the way of all plans for keeping the 
peace. Thirty-five years ago the most distinguished of 
publicists found some promise of peace in the alliance 
of the three emperors and in the consequent isolation 
and agreement for peaceful adjustment of a limited 
group of questions which otherwise might lead to con- 
flict. But time has shown how illusory are alliances of 
great powers so far as the maintenance of peace is 
concerned. 

In considering the use of international force to se- 
cure peace, we are again brought to the fundamental 
necessity of common accord. If the feasibility of such 
a force be conceded for the purpose of maintaining 
adjudications of legal right, this is only because such an 
adjudication would proceed upon principles commonly 
accepted, and thus forming part of international law, 
and upon the common agreement to respect the decision 
of an impartial tribunal in the application of such prin- 
ciples. This is a limited field where force is rarely 
needed and where the sanctions of public opinion and 
the demands of national honor are generally quite suffi- 
cient to bring about acquiescence in judicial awards. 
But in the field of conflicting national policies, and 
what are deemed to be essential interests, when the 
smoldering fires of old grievances have been fanned 
into a flame by a passionate sense of immediate injury, 
or the imagination of peoples is dominated by appre- 
hension of present danger to national safety, or by what 
is believed to be an assault upon national honor, what 
force is to control the outbreak? Great powers agree- 
ing among themselves may indeed hold small powers 
in check. But who will hold great powers in check 
when great powers disagree? The trust in force must 
in truth be trust in common agreement behind the 
force. And we are thus brought back to the sentiment 
of peoples, to the common accord which makes peace 
possible. The application of force when there is dis- 
agreement means war, not peace; and then the basis 
of confidence, if found at all, is merely in the disparity 
of arms. 

All contrivances for maintaining peace by economic 
pressure, as well as by military force, depend upon the 
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sentiment which will apply the pressure and direct the 
force when the test comes. Such arrangements are likely 
to fail when they are most needed, because national in- 
terests are diverse and unanimity of action under stress 
of crises involving conflicts of opinion is well-nigh im- 
possible. The independence and equality of States is 
the postulate of international relations. There is no 
path to peace except as the will of peoples may open it. 
The way to peace is through agreement, not through 
force. The question then is not of any ambitious gen- 
eral scheme to prevent war, but simply of the constant 
effort, which is the highest task of statesmanship in re- 
lation to every possible cause of strife, to diminish 
among peoples the disposition to resort to force, and 
to find a just and reasonable basis for accord. If the 
energy, ability, and sagacity equal to that now devoted 
to preparation for war could be concentrated upon such 
efforts aided by the urgent demands of intelligent public 
opinion, addressed not to impossibilities but to the re- 
moval or adjustment of actual differences, we should 
make such approach to our goal. 

Over against the arbitrament of war we put the reign 
of law. But the reign of law is limited by the content 
of the law and by the processes of its development. 
International law consist of those principles and rules 
of conduct which civilized States regard as obligatory 
upon them, and hence are generally observed in their 
relations with each other. They are deduced by reason 
and exemplified by practice, and, resting on general 
consent, can be modifier or added to only by consent. 
Lord Mansfield described the law of nations as “founded 
upon justice, equity, convenience,. the reason of the 
thing, and confirmed by long usage.” Lacking in 
definite sanction other than public opinion, it is in con- 
stant danger of being supplanted by considerations of 
expediency whenever the exigency is so severe, or the 
immediate advantages so great, or opinion so divided, 
as to warrant the risk. There was abundant illustration 
of this in the recent war, which began in “repudiation 
of every element of fundamental right upon which the 
law of nations rests” and was prosecuted with but slight 
regard to any obligatory principle which was thought to 
stand in the way of success. If we are to live in a 
world of order and of peace the foundations of inter- 
national law must be secured, its postulates must be re- 
asserted, and there must be expert attention to its de- 
velopment in dealing with the unsettled questions of 
a legal nature which have arisen in international inter- 
course. 

It has been said that if the founders of international 
law did not create a sanction, they did create a law- 
abiding sentiment. This is in truth the most important 
sanction, and to-day there is need that this law-abiding 
sentiment should be re-created and that the tendency, 
increased by nine years of war and the confusion and 
unrest following war, to reply on force should be checked. 
It is not that the field of law is broad; it is necessarily 
a narrow one, limited, as has been said, to those principles 
and rules of general application which have found 
general acceptance. But the spirit which maintains the 
law within that field, which recognizes its restraints 
although self-imposed, which safeguards the independ- 
ence, the equality, and the proper jurisdiction and 
privileges of the members of the family of nations and 
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assures the sanctity of international engagements—this 
upholding of correlative rights and obligations—is of 
vital importance not simply with respect to these rights 
and obligations in themselves but in producing the will 
to peace. However narrow may be the field in which 
the principles of law obtain, there will be no peace in 
the world if the spirit of men permits these principles 
to be trampled upon as self-interest may prompt. 

It is, therefore, most desirable that all discussion of 
international relations should not revolve about ques- 
tions of policy and expediency, however important these 
may be, but that along with this necessary discussion 
there should be the determination to re-establish the law, 
to quicken the sense of the obligation of States under 
the law. As soon as possible the codification of interna- 
tional law should be undertaken, not merely to give for- 
mal definiteness to accepted principles, but to heighten 
the respect for these postulates and rules by fresh dis- 
cussion and restatement. And with this enterprise, 
attention should be given to the resolution of all the 
manifold uncertainties and diversities of opinion as to 
matters which properly belong within the domain of 
law, and to the provision of new rules needed to meet 
new situations. It would be difficult to conceive a pro- 
cess requiring more deliberation and patience. For at 
every step the general consent of nations must be had, 
and at every step, except in the simplest matters, the 
opposing policy and objections of some nation will be 
encountered. The difficulty must be met by confer- 
ences which have the sole object of promoting the codi- 
fication and development of law. It must be met by 
the aroused and insistent purpose of the members of the 
bar, who by their unremitting and organized endeavor 
may produce among their peoples the profound con- 
viction that there will be no continuing peace unless 
conscience and a dominant sense of justice demand and 
insure the supremacy of law. 

As legal principles and rules are supported by gen- 
eral acceptance, we may look with confidence for the 
general support of opinion in their application and 
vindication through impartial tribunals. The difficulty 
here is not the acceptance of the theory~of judicial 
settlement, but in establishing entire confidence in the 
impartiality of tribunals and their freedom from politi- 
cal influence. It must also be recognized that questions 
arise which, although requiring for their solution the 
application of principles of law or the interpretation of 
treaties, touch so closely the vital interests or the pride 


- and honor of States that they are unwilling to allow 


the settlement to pass into other hands. And beyond 
all questions of law there lie the most difficult situations, 
where there are no determining principles, where na- 
tional policies and ambitions conflict, where nations 
seek expansion and opportunities of trade by spheres of 
political and economic influence among weaker peoples, 
where rivalries are embittered by mutual distrust and 
ever-present fear, where intrigue is the busy servant of 
the lust of power, where compelled adjustments have 
left deep wounds and a passionate desire for a redress 
of injuries inflicted by force and sought to be redressed 
by foree. As against these causes of strife, creating 
the disposition to look for pretexts for the use of force, 
efforts to maintain a permanent peace have thus far 
proved to be futile. Plans for commissions of inquiry 
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for periods of cooling off, for the use of good offices, 
are all important and may be efficacious to a gratifying 
extent. But these measures deal with cases already 
aggravated, and it may well be doubted whether in 
grave crises they would avail. Great powers, well 
armed and having a vivid sense of opportunity, sup- 
ported by popular clamor for the vindication of national 
interests, are disposed to seize what they believe to be 
within their grasp. Resistance by force means war. 
Fear of opposing force may stay the hand, but this does 
not mean peace—rather, renewed preparation and a 
waiting for the day. There is only gne way to make 
peace secure and that is the difficult but necessary 
effort to translate particular controversies into volun- 
tary reasonable agreements. To this purpose, of a 
definite, concrete sort, rather than to fanciful programs, 
the intelligence of peoples should be devoted. 

We have to take account of both the advantages and 
disadvantages of democratization. It is generally 
thought that democracies are disposed to peace, but this 
is yet to be demonstrated where there is deep feeling 
and a national sense of injury. Great wars, involving 
vast populations, can not be fought without public sup- 
port, but the most serious causes of war are precisely 
those which carry popular appeal. The peoples of the 
warring nations were never so united as during the last 
war, and this was equally true of both sides. A sense 
of injury is easily created and confused with the sense 
of justice. A despot may be as indisposed to war as 
any people, and democracies never lack leaders to in- 
flame popular passion. While we should expect peoples 
to be slow to war in minor exigencies, the test comes 
when national sentiment is deeply aggrieved. 

Apart from this, it is necessary to reckon with the 
special difficulties inherent in the democratic organiza- 
tion of government with respect to the endeavor to 
maintain peace by concluding international agreements 
which end controversies closely affecting national in- 
terests. There are, indeed, governments with an essen- 
tially democratic basis where the executive power is still 
able to conclude many important international agree- 
ments without reference to the legislature; but this is 
due to the persistence of special traditions. Usually in 
democracies there is a final or coordinate authority 
which rests with the parliament or legislature. The 
negotiations of so-called plenipotentiaries, the engage- 
ments of foreign offices, the conclusions of conferees, 
are thus merely preliminary. ‘The more important the 


agreements, as insuring peace by settling bitter dis- - 


putes, the more certain it is that they will involve 
mutual concessions. ‘Thus in each country it is likely 
to be insisted that the other has gained at its expense, 
and this gives exceptional opportunity: to critics who 
assume the most extreme positions on patriotic grounds. 
In the case of the Webster-Ashburton treaty, Daniel 
Webster was accused of taking upon himself to act for 
the British envoy and of making twelve important sac- 
rifices of the interests of his country, while Lord Palm- 
erston asserted that the treaty was a capitulation, the 
result of the incompetence and weakness of Lord Ash- 
burton. Since the recent Washington conference those 
who are dissatisfied with the naval treaty in Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States have sought to 
make it appear in each of these countries that its par- 
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ticular interests were sacrificed to the others; of course 
these critics can not all be right, and I am happy to 
say that the manifest result of their conflicting con- 
tentions is to put even in a clearer light the essential 
fairness of the arrangement. 

Aside from honest criticism, modern negotiations be- 
tween democracies furnished rare opportunities for the 
ready tongues of demagogues. There are to-day serious 
questions between peoples which ought to be taken up 
and settled in order to heal festering sores. But those 
in charge of foreign affairs do not dare to undertake to 
negotiate agreements because they know that in the 
presence of attack inspired by political or partisan 
motives the necessary adjustment could not receive 
approval of the legislative branch and would evoke such 
an acrimonious controversy on both sides that matters 
would be made worse instead of better. The discussion 
of international agreements naturally and _ properly 
engages the attention of the public press, but that also 
not only gives opportunity for reasonable criticism, but 
for the pseudopatriots to sieze a point of vantage against 
the government they desire to attack. Conferences are 
often treated as though they provided an actual solution 
of all difficulties, but for most countries they accom- 
plish nothing unless the conclusions are ratified by a 
popular assembly. Democracies may be loath to go to 
war, but they are extremely difficult agencies of inter- 
national compromises in the interest of peace. 

In this task of promoting peaceful settlements diplo- 
macy is indispensable. Conferences are simply an ex- 
fension of its method where a number of States are 
parties to the negotiations. No one can fail to realize 
the importance of having the public deeply interested 
and well informed upon policies, interests, and under- 
takings in order to maintain a check upon improper 
aims and a wholesome attitude toward foreign relations, 
but there is a necessary distinction to be observed with 
respect to the conduct of negotiations. While intrigues 
and secret understandings, breeding suspicion and lead- 
ing to counter intrigues and secret arrangements, are 
the appropriate instruments of the injurious rivalries 
and ambitious schemings which make for war, premature 
publicity is a serious handicap to the honorable negotia- 
tions which seek to end dangerous disputes. Conces- 
sions will not be made and fair cempromises are ren- 
dered almost impossible in the presence of the keen, 
efficient, and indefatigable news gatherers who naturally 
regard’ it as a primary obligation to let nothing escape 
their ken or their pen. It is inevitable that fragments 
of information should be picked up, that the pieces of 
the puzzle should be inaccurately joined, and that the 
interests of peaceful adjustments should be in constant 
danger of being sacrificed to “scoops.” 

It is suggested that all would be easy if negotiators 
would simply tell the public everything that they are 
doing. But the trouble is that in every negotiation, 
as all business men know, there are preliminary posi- 
tions to be taken, tentative plans to be discussed, argu- 
ments to be presented and demolished and nothing can 
be accomplished if every suggestion, every advance and 
every retreat must be publicly made. Negotiators 
under such restriction would inevitably take their posi- 
tions not to promote a settlement, but to win public 
approval by the firmness and vigor of their partisan- 
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ship. Eager as democracies may be for peace in the 
abstract, it is easy to excite a public clamor for “no 
compromise” in the concrete. But the point is not 
that the negotiators of democratic governments will be 
disposed to conduct their proceedings in public, the 
difficulty is that in the midst of their work when 
patience and reticence, and an equable public temper 
are needed, misleading statements, misapprehensions 
and unfounded rumors are likely to become current 
and perhaps also make necessary, in order to avoid 
greater difficulties, disclosures which it would be in the 
interest of successful prosecution of the negotiations to 
withhold for the time being. Open diplomacy is open- 
ness of results; the absence of secret agreements and 
understandings, not the immediate publication of all 
intermediate steps. When we consider the self-imposed 
restraints that are necessary in the interest of peace, 
is it too much to hope that to a much greater degree 
there will be embraced in these, as a matter of public 
interest, the self-imposed restraint upon publicity be- 
fore disclosures in relation to negotiations are properly 
authorized? If we are to have peace, we must develop 
a public sentiment which will aid in conserving the 
opportunities to work for peace by facilitating the 
practical arrangements that make for the adjustments 
of peace. 

Perhaps the most troublesome sources of irritation 
are to be found in the subjects which States properly 
decline to regard as international in the legal sense. 
Every State, jealous of its sovereign rights, refuses to 
permit the intrusion of other nations into its domestic 


concerns. In every plan for the arbitration of inter- 


national controversies, domestic questions are perforce 


excluded. But in these days of intimate relations, of 
economic stress, and of intense desire to protect national 
interests and advance national opportunity, the treat- 
ment of questions which from a legal standpoint are 
domestic often seriously affects international relations. 
The principle, each nation for itself to the full extent 
of its power, is the principle of war, not of peace. Let 
it be recognized that force is the inevitable resort of 
unrestrained selfishness; that peace is to be reconciled 
with national aims only as an enlightened self-interest 
permits the reasonable restraint that is consistent with 
the fair opportunity of others—in a world where we 
must either fight or “live and let live” in a decent 
regard for the welfare of others as well as our own. 
But how are we to take proper cognizance of the just 
interests of other States in the turmoil of politics and 
amid the contests of local ambitions appealing ex- 
clusively to some supposed immediate national interest ? 
No State could be asked, or for a moment would con- 
sider, submitting its treatment of domestic interests to 
any sort of international arbitrament. It will decide 
for itself the questions within its own jurisdiction ; that 
is the essence of sovereignty. But the case is not hope- 
less. What could be regarded as more essentially a 
matter of its own concern than the provision a State 
should make for its own defense, the arms it should 
provide, the number and armament of its battleships? 
Yet we have recently seen the great naval powers, obedi- 
ent at last to the desire to end a ruinous competitive 
struggle in arms, voluntarily agree to reduce their 
fighting ships to agreed preportions., I believe that we 
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shall be able at no distant day to keep within reasonable 
limits some of our pressing economic rivalries by fair 
international agreements in which the self-interest of 
rivals will submit to mutual restrictions in the further- 
ance of friendly accord. 

All things are possible if nations are willing to be 
just to each other. The fact that in the class of matters 
now under consideration there may be no possibility of 
arbitrament does not imply that we do not have any 
means at hand which are compatible with the recog- 
nition of sovereign rights. We have not only the possi- 
bilities of negotiating international agreements, but 
also of advising the legislatures of States as to the 
interests of other States affected by national legislation. 
A joint commission is a familiar agency which is dis- 
tinct from that of arbitration for the reason that the 
States concerned in their creation have each an equal 
representation. In relation to domestic questions which 
have an international bearing, it would be quite possi- 
ble to make more frequent use of this method, not to 
decide but to inform, not to arbitrate but to investigate, 
to find the facts and to report to the governments of 
the States represented the effect of measures and where 
injury would lie. We have at this time, under our 
treaty of 1909 relating to boundary waters and ques- 
tions arising along the boundary between Canada and 
the United States, an International Joint Commission 
with powers of investigation and report within the scope 
of the treaty. 

While I do not undertake to speak officially upon this 
subject, I may take the liberty of stating as my per- 
sonal view that we should do much to foster our friendly 
relations and to remove sources of misunderstanding 
and possible irritation, if we were to have a permanent 
body of our most distinguished citizens acting as a com- 
mission, with equal representation of both the United 
States and Canada, to which automatically there would 
be referred, for examination and report as to the facts, 
questions arising as to the bearing of action by either 
Government upon the interests of the other, to the end 
that each reasonably protecting its own interests would 
be so advised that it would avoid action inflicting un- 
necessary injury upon its neighbor. We rejoice in our 
long friendship and in permanent peace, and it would 
be a short-sighted view that either of us has any real 
interest which is to be promoted without regard to the 
well-being of the other and the considerate treatment 
which conditions good will. I am saying this personal 
word as much to the people of the United States as 
to the people of Canada; it breathes neither complanit 
nor criticism, but a keen desire for the co-operation of 
the closest friends, each secure in independence and 
in the assurance of amity. 

I recur to the main point, that the only real progress 
to abiding peace is found in the friendly disposition 
of peoples and that facilities for maintaining peace are 
useful only to the extent that this friendly disposition 
exists and finds expression. The means of waging war 
in its most horrible form are now apparently within the 
reach of all and are more easily contrived and con- 
cealed than ever. War is not only possible, but prob 
able, where mistrust and hatred and desire for revenge 
are the dominant motives. Our first duty is at home 
with our own opinion, by education and unceasing effort 
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to bring to naught the mischievous exhortations of 
chauvinists ; our next is to aid in every practicable way 
in promoting a better feeling among other peoples, the 
healing of wounds, and the just settlement of differ- 
ences. 

Our own relations furnish the happiest illustration 
and strengthen our faith. It is not that we began in 
friendship or had the advantage of a tradition of 
brotherly love. Quite the contrary. Our 100 years 
and more of peace were preceded by long periods of 
bitterness and of savage strife; the new world received 
as an unfortunate heritage the warring ambitions of 
the old. It is not that since the close of that era we 
have been without serious controversies. The peace of 
Ghent left us many questions of difficulty which ap- 
parently defied amicable settlement. But we now recall 
the serious disputes of the nineteenth century with 
mutual gratification at the conquests of peace and the 
arduous achievements of self-restraint. It is not that 
we have been lacking in national pride, in courage, or 
martial spirit. The long record of fortitude, of hero- 
ism, and military ardor and capacity in the Great War 
has no more inspiring chapter than that written by 
the sons of Canada who with eager swiftness rushed 
to the support of the motherland in the struggle to 
maintain the very essentials of liberty, and to the final 
success of that struggle the Dominion pledged all her 
resources of material and spirtual power. It was the 
privilege of our own people in that war, convinced of 
the vital character of the issue, to take our place at 
your side, and the friendship which had grown out of 
the unlikely soil, sown with the seeds of early differ- 
ences, came to glorious fruition in the common sacrifices 
on the fields of France. It is pleasant to recall that it 
was Alexander Hamilton, the apostle both of national 
strength and of international peace, who first suggested, 
in his recommendation to President Washington in 
1794, the limitation of armament on the Great Lakes, 
and our undefended line of 3,500 miles is at once a 
memorial and a prophecy—a memorial of the past 
triumphs of reasonableness and a prophecy that all 
future problems will be solved without breach of amity. 

The reason for this happy condition points to the 
solution the world needs. We have formed the habit 
of peace; we think in terms of peace. Differences arise, 
but our confidence in each other’s sense of justice and 
peaceful intent remains unshaken and dominates our 
purposes and plans. The only pathway of peace is that 
in which our peoples are walking together. In the 
depths of our grief at the loss of the great leader, whose 
every thought, whose constant endeavor, were directed 
to the establishment of peace, it is a precious memory 
that almost his last words were spoken on the soil of 
your country testifying to our abiding friendship, our 
mutual interests, our common aims. Let these words 
of the late President ever remain as the expression and 
assurance of abiding peace: “Our protection is in our 
fraternity, our armor is our faith; the tie that binds 
more firmly year by year is ever-increasing acquaintance 
and comradeship through interchange of citizens; and 
the compact is not of perishable parchment, but of fair 
and honorable dealing which, God grant, shall continue 
for all time.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MIND 


An Address Delivered Before the Academy of International 
Law, at The Hague, July 20, 1923 


(Translation from the French) 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


N 1912, at the Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 

tional Arbitration, I offered a definition of the In- 
ternational Mind. Today I propose to return to that 
subject and to make some observations from a philo- 
sophical point of view. 

One who accustoms himself to look beneath the sur- 
face of human history will find constantly at work there 
powerful and conflicting emotions and ideas. The hap- 
penings that one takes note of day by day are the result 
of these hidden and sometimes unsuspected causes. 
From the vast reservoir of the world’s unconscious men- 
tal life, there flow those constant streams of tendency 
which produce the results that are visible to all men. 
Wars and migrations come and geo, nations rise and fall, 
the center of gravity of human interest moves from one 
point to another far removed, and only those are mys- 
tified who seek the explanation solely on the surface of 
things. A deeper and more reflective examination of 
all that pertains to human life and conduct will often 
give the clue to an understanding of what is taking 
place. 

From the break-up of the Roman Empire to the pres- 
ent day, a period of perhaps fifteen centuries, the most 
powerful moving force in the history of the Western 
World, although often unconsciously operating, has been 
the struggle for nationality, for national organization, 
for national independence, and for national expansion. 
The integration of separate States into empires, and 
then the break-up of these empires themselves, have 
been due to this cause. Religious zeal, economic pres- 
sure, and the thirst for novelty have been contributing 
causes—sometimes powerfully so—but the persistent 
struggle for nationality has dominated all these. 

During the eighteenth century the civilized world 
witnessed with sympathy and regret the suppression of 
the nationality of Poland, which had existed for a thou- 
sand years, and the forcible division of its territory 
among the governments of three peoples other than its 
own. During the nineteenth century the world wit- 
nessed with sympathy, and indeed with enthusiasm, the 
steady expansion of the British Empire and the move- 
ment for the political unity of the Italian and the Ger- 
man States. Here were believed to be three powerful 
elements in the development of civilization and of en- 
lightenment, of advance in science, in letters, and in the 
arts, in the spread of commerce and of industry, and in 
the upholding of sound principles of personal and na- 
tional conduct to guide the life of men and nations. 
Partly for reasons that were psychological, partly for 
reasons that were economic, the movement toward na- 
tionality eventually became one of distinct menace to 
the people of the world and to the safety and independ- 
ence of the smaller nations themselves. Finally, in 
1914, the crash came, and the principle of nationality 
seemed for the moment to have exhausted its good ele- 
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ments and to have brought down the world in ruin about 
it. A huge combination of nations was effected for the 
protection of those things which they held most dear, 
and at the conclusion of the military struggle an effort 
was made to bind the nations together in a league of 
common interest and common purpose. 

It was held, on the one hand, that nationalism as a 
ruling force had distinctly failed, and that a broad and 
generous spirit of internationalism must henceforth 
take its place. On the other hand, it was asserted that 
any such hope was merely a dream, that it took no ac- 
count of the actualities of human life and behavior, and 
that it lacked every element of practicality and helpful 
human service. This conflict of opinion, supported by 
a corresponding conflict of national and international 
policies, makes up the environment in which we are liv- 
ing at the moment. Nationalism has lost some part of 
its appeal to men, and faith in it as an end has been 
rudely shaken. Internationalism, on the other hand, 
certainly in its more extreme form, fails to commend 
itself to the judgment of many sagacious leaders of 
opinion, and its fate is hanging in the balance. 

If it be true that the struggle for nationalism, which 
has ruled the history of the Western World for so long, 
has exhausted itself as a moving force, then we are truly 
standing at a cross-roads in the history of the world. 
If the road to nationalism be closed to farther progress, 
what road lies open to humanity ? 

It would be difficult to find any problem, either intel- 
lectual or practical, that presents itself more persistently 
or in more varied forms than that of the relation be- 
tween the One and the Many. The ancient Greek phil- 
osophers saw its significance, and, with that naive direct- 
ness so characteristic of them, attacked it as a funda- 
mental question that must be answered if the world was 
to be grasped by human intelligence. The problem of 
the One and the Many lies at the bottom of all logic, of 
all ethics, of all economics, and of all politics; it lies at 
the bottom of the problem of nationalism and interna- 
tionalism. How can the One be enriched and perfected 
not only without harm to the Many, but so as to enrich 
and perfect the Many itself? How can the One be dis- 
tinguished from the Many and given a form and a per- 
sonality all its own? How can the One so guide and 
direct its own appetites and so shape its own conduct as 
to build up rather than to tear down the advantage and 
the welfare of the Many? Truly, the relation between 
the One and the Many, if the oldest of intellectual prob- 
lems, is also one of the most many-sided and most 
difficult. 

It may be agreed that history and anthropology have 
demonstrated to us that nationality does not rest, cer- 
tainly does not entirely rest, upon a basis of race. The 
history of Greece, of Rome, of Italy, of France, of Great 
Britain, and of the United States would appear to make 
that contention impossible. Doubtless in a true nation 
there is and must be a sufficient basis of ethnic unity, 
but that ethnic unity may itself, as in the case of Italy, 
of Great Britain, and now of the United States, be the 
sum total of quite different elements. There must, in 
addition, be a sufficient measure of geographic unity; 
otherwise economic interests alone will be sufficient to 
cause constant conflict and desire for expansion, even 
by violence, into the territory of a neighbor. Then, to 
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accompany this sufficient basis of ethnic unity and of 
geographic unity, there must be a governmental unity. 
The nation must organize itself as a State, and give ex- 
pression thereby to its political consciousness, its polit- 
ical traditions, and its political ideals. Obviously, if 
each true nation is to follow this course, and if there 
be no ruling purpose but selfish aggrandizement—eco- 
nomic, territorial, or numerical—the several nations 
must be in constant conflict, and constant internationa! 
war must follow as a necessary result. 

It may assist to propose a satisfactory answer to these 
difficult and perplexing questions if we look upon a na- 
tion as endowed with personality like an individual. In 
that case we gain some new comprehension of what is 
meant by national opinion other than the opinions of 
individuals, of what is meant by national feeling other 
than the feeling of individuals, and of what is meant 
by national ambition and purpose other than the am- 
bition and purpose of individuals. Nothing is more 
certain than that there is a psychology of the crowd, 


and that, difficult as it may be to understand, a mass of 


men thinking, feeling, and acting under a common im 
pulse think, feel, and act in ways that as separate indi- 
viduals they could not hope to imitate. If a nation be 
a person—and I think it is—then those tested princi 
ples of ethics which have application to the conduct of 
individual persons would also have application to the 
conduct of national persons. The same fundamental! 
precepts, the same ruling points of view, that we cal! 
moral in the case of an individual are also moral in the 
case of a nation. This thesis finds powerful support in 
the teachings of Chancellor Kent, who in his Commen- 
taries on American Law wrote these words: 





“States, or bodies politic, are to be considered as moral 
persons, having a public will, capable and free to do right 
and wrong, inasmuch as they are collections of individuals, 
each of whom carries with him into the service of the com- 
munity the same binding law of morality and religion which 
ought to control his conduct in private life.” 

There is no proper conflict between this doctrine and 
the theory of sovereignty. If a sovereign be defined as 
an individual or a group without a political superior. 
then we have only to have recourse to the principles of 
ethics to proclaim the fact that self-direction, self-con- 
trol, self-discipline, must be operative in the case of a 
national person as they are.in the case of an individual 
person, if that national person is to appear to itself and 
to others as truly moral. In other words, the path to 
an exalted and purified nationalism and the path to a 
reasonable and practical internationalism would appear 
to converge. Just as it is not by the suppression but 
by the development of the capacity and resources of its 
individual members that the State itself is strengthened 
and enriched, so it is not by the limitation of the oper 
ation of the principle of nationality, but rather by its 
development on a higher plane, that the spirit of inter- 
national co-operation and service will be increased and 
uplifted. The world has no need for weak, struggling. 
uncertain nations, but it offers place, power, and oppor 
tunity to strong, confident, and well-organized nations, 
that rule their conduct by moral principles and make 
no claim to override the world for their own selfish pride 
or aggrandizement. If the alternative be Die Welt 
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macht oder Untergang, the end is certain to be Unter- 
gang. 

So soon as nations, both great and small, accept the 
doctrine that they are moral persons, and as such are 
bound to conform their conduct to moral laws, the basis 
is laid for the recognition of the like personality of 
other nations, and a true society of nations begins to 
appear. Just as individuals are no longer granted either 
moral excellence or political rights by reason of their 
intellectual competence or their material possessions, so 
nations, when judged as moral persons, are not to be 
given weight as large or small, rich or poor. One test 
of membership in a true society of nations must be like 
the test of membership in a society of individuals, 
namely willingness and capacity to observe loyally the 
principles and to follow earnestly the ideals which are 
characteristic of civilized States. A truly civilized na- 
tion, one which guides its practical policies by a moral 
purpose, will shape its own municipal laws with due 
regard to the laws and the customs of other nations 
whenever they are brought into contact through com- 
merce or the movement of their citizens. Not a few 
policies which appear td be solely domestic have direct 
or indirect international application or reference. 

The analogy between the individual and the nation 
may now, however, be pressed too far, since there is ¢ 
true psychology of the crowd or mass, which is very 
different from the psychology of the individual man. 
The studies in this field, which have been carried on for 
a quarter century past, have opened new vistas of knowl- 
edge and understanding to those who would grasp the 
significance of nations and who would try to explain 
their groupings and their conflicts. The economic mo- 
tive, while by no means always dominant, is everywhere 
important and occasionally controlling. History can- 
not be explained either solely by the economic motive 
or entirely without it. The psychology of the crowd, 
or mass, takes full account of this influence in human 
affairs, but assigns it a properly subordinate place in 
the intellectual, emotional, and moral life of nations. 

A real difficulty is found, in the life of nations as in 
the life of individuals, in the ambition of the strong and 
powerful to grow yet stronger and more powerful, even 
if it be at the expense of a weaker and less fortunate, 
though equally civilized, neighbor. The smaller nation, 
like the weaker or poorer individual, cannot find pro- 
tection in force. Law, and law alone, can give it the 
security it desires. Opinion, which, as Napoleon once 
said, controls everything, crystallizes into the forms of 
law and speaks through those forms for the guidance 
and regulation of those who submit themselves to the 
rule of law. Those who do not so submit themselves, be 
they individuals or nations, are the world’s criminals, 
and the criminal we have always with us, and shall have 
while human nature remains human. 

The best is often the enemy of the good. 
upon perfection of organization often means to oppose 
the only present steps that are practicable toward the 
improvement of relations between men and _ nations. 
Such progress as has already been made is slow indeed 
when measured by the vision of prophets and the insight 
of philosophers. But yet it is considerable. It must be 
admitted, however, that to urge the rule of law over 
nations and to insist upon it is quite hopeless unless the 
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road to law be paved by instructed and enlightened 
public opinion. An international engagement or treaty 
may be admirable in form and correct in every legal 
detail, and yet, under the pressure of national ambition, 
of national pride, or of national fear, it may become a 
scrap of paper, simply because there is not behind it 
that firm body of public opinion upon which alone en- 
during law can rest and by which alone obedience can 
be secured. 

Here again we come upon another phase of the prob- 
lem of the One and the Many. If a nation, representa- 
tive of the One, is so reckless of moral control as to seek 
only its selfish aggrandizement at whatever cost to the 
Many, it becomes and must become the enemy of the 
world’s peace and order, precisely as an individual act- 
ing in similar fashion becomes the enemy of the peace 
and order of the community in which he lives. It is 
essential that the gospel of service should be hearkened 
to by nations as well as by individuals. It is the teach- 
ing of this gospel, that a nation exists not for self- 
aggrandizement, but for the promotion of the general 
good, and that it may grow great and strong and rich 
without danger to mankind, if its greatness, its strength, 
its wealth, and its riches be used in a spirit of friend- 
ship, not hostility, of service, not selfishness. To put it 
differently, it is essential that the civilized nations 
should develop, each for itself, what I ventured long 
since to describe as the International Mind. 

The International Mind is that fixed habit of thought 
and action which looks upon the several nations of the 
civilized world as co-operating equals in promoting the 
progress of civilization, in developing commerce and in- 
dustry, and in diffusing science and education throngh- 
out the world. 

The International Mind, so defined, is in sharp an- 
tagonism to that internationalism which would break 
down the boundaries of nations and merge all mankind, 
regardless of differences in tradition, in law, in lan- 
guage, in religion, and in government, into a single and 
common unit. Such internationalism, instead of being 
progressive, would be reactionary. It would obliterate 
those differences which the march of progress has de- 
veloped, and it would seek to destroy those landmarks 
of civilization which have been set up at great cost of 
life and labor over twenty centuries. Such internation- 
alism would foment discord by creating false relation- 
ships, which, having no body of facts to correspond to 
them, could only give rise to friction, to conflict, and to 
internal war. 

The International Mind, on the other hand, makes 
much of the spirit, the temper, and the tradition of 
nationality. It builds upon history and upon achieve- 
ment, and it appeals to the pride, the glory, and the 
spirit of service of the nations, both great and small. 
It sees in the various civilized nations so many different 
facets of a single erystal, each reflecting the light of 
civilization in its own way, and each being a necessary 
part of the complete and perfect stone. 

It is quite idle to say that an association of nations 
based upon the International Mind is a limitation on a 
nation’s sovereignty, or that it calls into existence a 
supergovernment. Just the contrary is true. What 
higher use can be made of a nation’s sovereignty than 
to co-operate with other like-minded sovereign nations 
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in the common task of advancing civilization and pro- 
moting the comforts, the satisfactions, and the happi- 
ness of man, in removing artificial barriers to trade and 
commerce, in spreading abroad the teachings of science, 
in making common property of the world’s literature 
and the world’s art, and in holding out the hand of help- 
fulness and courage to those less fortunate peoples who, 
backward in their social organization or in their phil- 
osophy of life, have not yet been able to take their place 
at the council board of nations? In that republican 
form of government, which is rapidly becoming the 
most usual form of political organization, no man has 
the privilege of ruling any other man, but merely that 
of sharing with him the joint control over their com- 
mon interests. So it would be with an association of 
internationally minded nations. No supergovernment 
would be called into existence to rule any nation, but 
there would be a co-operative effort to seek out, to ad- 
vance, and to improve those matters of common con- 
cern which, for good or ill, affect every nation alike. 

It is the old, old story. It is the problem of the One 
and the Many in a new and acute form. That which 
Pythagoras, and Parmenides, and Plato discussed in the 
simple language of early Greek philosophy, we are called 
upon to deal with under the complicated conditions of 
modern social, economic, and political life. Just as in 
the philosophy of the Greeks the One could not be got 
rid of, so in the political philosophy of this twentieth 
century the individual nation cannot and must not have 
its sovereignty invaded or suppressed. Just as in the 
philosophy of the Greeks the One and the Many had to 
be explained, if at all, with reference to each other, so 
in our modern political philosophy the individual na- 
tion and an association of nations must be looked upon, 
not as antagonistic but as complementary, as parts of 
one complete organic whole. The method of achieving 
this end is the method of law. The pathway to that law 
is provided by morals. The support both of morals and 
of law is to be found in public opinion. That public 
opinion must be taught to know the International Mind, 
to accept it, and to guide national action and policy in 
accordance with it. 





MY HUMANE CREED 
By W. F. H. WENTZEL, 


Director Humane Education 


I BELIEVE in a vital relationship between man and the 
animal world, and that the “Golden Rule” has a 
definite application in dealing with dumb creatures. 

I believe that a sense of justice, mercy, and sympathy 
for the suffering of any creature is fundamental in the 
excellence of humane character and evidence of the 
divine quality in man. 

I believe that the finer conception of civilization rec- 
ognizes man’s responsibility to minister to the needs 
and happiness of the lower animals. 

I believe that common humanity should outlaw all 
deliberate cruelty and unnecessary abuse of the crea- 
tures. 

I believe that animals killed for food, for clothing, 
or because of being pests should be dispatched with the 
least pain and suffering practicable. 
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I believe that unkindness or cruelty is a type of 
selfishness which leads to disrespect for right and law, 
as well as to a criminal tendency responsible for some 
of our social and ethical problems. 

I believe that education in the fundamentals of kind- 
ness is an essential part of the training of the child in 
the home, the school, and the church. 

I believe that civilization and religion have progressed 
in direct proportion as man has become more kind and 
less cruel, and that this process is a part of the divine 
plan for the recognition of the universal brotherhood 
of man. 

I believe that man partly demonstrates his fitness for 
heaven by the manner in which he deals with God's 
creatures, exemplifying the spirit of the Master. 


A PYRRHIC VICTORY 
By LUCIA PYM 


or a man of M. Poincaré’s temperament, whose poli- 

tics are, to a supreme degree, dominated by personal 
considerations, the abandonment of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr is, at first sight, an unmixed triumph. In the 
eyes of the unthinking, for whom the end justifies the 
means, it signifies a gain on the part of French policy, 
just as the Franklin-Bouillon agreement with Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, entailing the abandonment of Cilicia, ap- 
peared to those same eyes a gain for France at the ex- 
pense of British prestige. 

What happened as a result of Franklin Bouillon’s 
maneuvers is well known. M. Poincaré’s personal pres 
tige was for a time enhanced, but the French now find 
themselves strategically unable to hold Syria, with the 
Turks in possession of the Cilician key to their position. 
Something of the same sort is applicable to the present 
situation. M. Poincaré’s personal prestige may be suffi 
ciently enhanced to carry him through the next elec 
tions, but, strategically speaking, the French position 
vis @ vis with Germany is none too sound. 

For what happens as a result of the unconditional 
surrender in the Ruhr? Nothing the Germans did in 
war was as damaging to the Allies as the peace that fol 
lowed, with its sordid jealousies and quarrels, its cynical 
division of loot, its impotent (and very expensive) 
League of Nations. In the same way now that Herr 
Stresemann has called M. Poincaré’s bluff in the Ruhr, 
dissension between France and Belgium is likely to be 
come more pronounced. If, as opponents of French 
policy declare, the real motive for the occupation is 
physical possession of the industrial center of Germany 
with a view to final separation from the Empire, then 
French troops in large numbers must remain in slalu 
quo. If, as Belgium declared solemnly in her reply of 
August 27 to the British note, an invisible occupation 
for the purpose of preventing deliberate default in 
reparations, and calculated not to interfere in any way 
with the normal life of the country, was the original 
intention of the occupying powers, and will be put into 
force by them on the cessation of passive resistance, 
then France and Belgium must withdraw their troops 
and Germany will be given a more or less fair oppor- 
tunity to prove the truth of her contention as to the 
impossibility of reparations payments on their present 
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scale. Both sides to the controversy will have gained 
little or nothing save, as regards the German, an em- 
bittered memory. 

At this moment, however, in spite of the pawans of 
victory raised by the Poincaréistes, it must be remem- 
bered that nothing has been accomplished in the Ruhr 
except the breaking of the passive resistance opposed to 
the Franco-Belgian occupation. This was not the goal 
aimed at by M. Poincaré, who sent troops into the Ruhr 
in order to seize “productive sanctions” until such time 
as the conditions of the London settlement of May, 1921, 
were fulfilled, or, in other words, to make the Germans 
pay. The abolishing of passive resistance is merely the 
overcoming of the first obstacle to the occupation. 

As to the question whether Germany can or cannot 
pay reparations, perhaps the most impartial and able 
survey of the whole question has been made by Profes- 
sors Moulton and McGuire, of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics, in their recent book, “Germany’s Capacity to 
Pay.” These two acknowledged experts, after a pains- 
taking survey of the economic condition of Germany 
before, during, and after the war, have come to the 
considered conclusion that reparation payments depend 
upon German ability to develop an export surplus. In 
other words, Germany can only pay to the extent of her 
surplus export value. They therefore put the problem 
in brutally candid language as follows: 

If Germany is to pay in the largest measure, her creditors 
must squarely face the facts and give her time in which to 
recover, if possible, her international economic position. 

If one believes that the economic prosperity of the world 
will be promoted by the economic recovery and the restora- 
tion of the consuming power of Germany, he should favor 
her importation of large quantities of necessary food and 
raw materials and the exportation of correspondingly large 
quantities of manufactured goods. If, on the other hand, 
one believes that the disintegration of the German indus- 
trial system and the starvation of some millions of German 
people will promote the general welfare of the worid, then 
he should welcome the continued curtailment of both Ger- 
man import and German export trade. 


With the cessation of passive resistance this question 
stares all the Allied powers in the face. France and 
Belgium are perfectly right in declaring a complete lack 
of faith in German promises to pay. Such promises 
made under the circumstances and along the lines of 
other promises formerly exacted from Germany are 
necessarily lies. Germany, at this moment, can pay 
nothing, and she knows it. France knows it, Belgium 
knows it, Italy knows it, and Great Britain knows it. 
But are any of the powers interested really desirous of 
making Germany pay, given the conditions which would 
enable her to do so? Failing that, which of the powers 
is willing to undertake the systematic disintegration of 
Germany ? 

It is at this point that the policies of the powers con- 
cerned begin their true conflict. 

The British are faced with three alternatives: either 
a renewal of the Teutonic rivalry, which was causing 
them serious anxiety immediately before the war, or an 
involuntary collapse of the Reich, which would in all 
probability entail the disappearance of European civil- 
ization as a predominant factor in the world; or, again, 
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a controlled disintegration of Germany, which would 
leave France, with her immense Colonial Empire and 
traditional anti-English sentiment, in a supreme posi- 
tion in Europe, close to the heart of the British Empire. 
Of the three, an involuntary collapse of the Reich might 
possibly seem to be the least harmful to the British Em- 
pire, since, while it would involve a re-orientation of 
British economic life, which in any case is in prepara- 
tion, it would dispose of both rivals at once. A policy 
of tempered inaction would tend toward this solution 
most readily. 

To the French mind, a controlled disintegration of 
the German Empire would undoubtedly be most satis- 
factory. Whether this could be attempted without a 
sudden and involuntary collapse is another matter. 
Such a collapse would seriously menace French civiliza- 
tion, since, at this juncture, the French Colonial Em- 
pire is not sufficiently developed to serve her as the 
sritish dominions may, and probably will, serve the 
mother country. It must always be borne in mind, also, 
that, in contradistinction to the British Empire, the 
French Colonial Empire is not white either numerically 
or culturally. 

There remain Italy and the smaller powers, such as 
Belgium. No interest of these could be served by the 
disintegration of the German Empire. On the contrary, 
they stand to lose what little they now have. Hence 
their weight is on the side of moderation and fair deal- 
ing. Italy has taken no active part in the occupation 
of the Ruhr, and there is no doubt, judging by the tenor 
of the Belgian note, that Belgium will use all her influ- 
ence to reduce that occupation to the “invisible” mini- 
mum at an early date, while at the same time she presses 
for a fair inquiry into Germany’s potentiality of pay- 
ment. It is then that M. Poincaré will meet his 
Nemesis. The task of explaining to an indignant 
French people why their taxes cannot be lightened, 
their treasury bonds redeemed at par, their currency 
stabilized at its former level, their standing army 
brought down to a reasonable proportion—in short, why 
all the evils that beset a post-war world cannot be re- 
moved by large handfuls of German gold, is not one that 
would appeal even to the bravest spirit. 





WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 
REPARATIONS AND THE RUHR 
1. The Franco-British Discussion: 

Following somewhat tentative and veiled discussions of 
the Ruhr occupation, Great Britain put her views before the 
French and Belgian Governments in the form of a note to 
their joint addresses on August 11. The principal points 
stressed in the British note were the question of Germany’s 
eapacity to pay, coupled with a suggestion as to the deter- 
mination of this question by an international committee of 
experts, and the legality, as well as the wisdom of the Ruhr 
occupation, and a tentative proposal as to the referring of 
the matter to the League of Nations. To the note proper 
was appended an annex concerning the French debt to Great 
Britain, which, in its turn, concluded with a veiled threat 
concerning pressure for payment. 

The French reply, dated August 20, was of an uncompro- 
mising nature. Briefly speaking, it was stated that Ger- 
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many’s capacity to pay depended on her will to pay; that 
the Reparations Commission being the instrument appointed 
by the Versailles Treaty for the determination of the amount 
to be paid, no other commission could supersede it without 
violation of that treaty and consequent weakening of all 
other treaties made at the Peace Conference of 1919. Deal- 
ing with the question of legality, France denied that the 
occupation of the Ruhr was any more illegal than the threat- 
ened occupation of Frankfort, ete., in 1921, or that it was 
aun act of war; she further stated that the economic dis- 
turbance of Germany was the fault of the latter country 
only, and that the lack of results from the Ruhr occupation 
was due not to the occupation itself, but to the resistance 
to that occupation. Nevertheless, she made it absolutely 
clear that in no circumstances will the occupation be ended 
hy the German surrender as regards passive resistance, but 
only on completion of reparations payments. As regards 
the question of her debt to Great Britain, she considered 
such debts to be, morally, on a different plane from indemni- 
ties due from her enemy, and to the veiled threat implied 
in the last paragraph of the British note she opposed a 
simple défi. (Extracts from the French Livre Jaune, con- 
taining the British note and the French reply thereto, are 
published elsewhere in this issue, under “International Doc- 
uments.”’) 


2. The Belgian Reply to the British Note: 

On August 27 the Belgian Government replied to the Brit- 

ish note of August 11 separately. Considered as a whole, 
this reply was of a far more moderate and reasonable tone 
than that of the French, which was characterised by what 
might be termed an undercurrent of international imperti- 
nence. While giving conclusive reasons for the retention of 
Belgian priority in the matter of reparations, as promised 
by the Versailles Treaty, the Belgian Government admitted 
the folly of attempting to make Germany pay more than 
she was able. In the Belgian Government’s opinion, the 
most vital thing to be done was to arrive at an agreement, 
as among the Allies, on the problem of reparations, and it 
felt very strongly that the Allies should be united before 
Germany. While denying the illegality of the Ruhr occu- 
pation, the Belgian Government stressed once more the fact 
that, but for German passive resistance, “invisible occu- 
pation,’ of a nature calculated not to interfere with the 
normal life of the country, and lasting only until and as 
Germany fulfilled her obligations, was the aim of the Bel- 
gian Government. 
. In dealing with the question of reparations the Belgian 
Government was prepared to discuss the question of reduc- 
tions, if necessary, but felt very strongly that the whole 
subject of reparations was closely bound up with that of 
interallied war debts, so that the two phases would neces- 
sarily have to be considered in connection with each other. 
At the same time it was prepared to consider the question 
of giving priority to damages for property before damages 
to person. 

The note concluded with a courteous and pressing request 
for the reopening of verbal and semi-official negotiations, 
presumably of a confidential nature, between the Allied gov- 
ernments, and for a consideration by Great Britain of the 
question of Belgian security. (Extracts from the Belgian 
note are to be found under the heading “International 
Documents.” ) 
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3. The Fall of the Cuno Government: 

August 14 saw the end of the Cuno Administration, which 
had been growing progressively less popular in Germany 
since the beginning of the year. Hurried measures of taxa 
tion reform, designed to place on the industrialists’ and 
financiers’ shoulders some of the burden of imposts under 
which the people groaned, did nothing to deter the Socialist 
elements from withdrawing their confidence in Herr Cuno. 
The depreciation of the mark, coupled with the growing 
lack of food, threatened grave disorders throughout the 
country, and abortive attempts at Communist revolution, 
extensive and violent, had been taking place. 

Following Herr Cuno’s resignation, Dr. Gustay Strese- 
mann was appointed Chancellor by President Ebert, and 
immediately formed a coalition government, as follows: 
Premier and Foreign Minister, Dr. Gustav Stresemann; Min- 
ister of Finance, Herr Hilferding, Radical; Minister of 
Economy, Herr Hans von Raumer, German People’s Party; 
Minister of Railways, Herr Heinrich, director of the 
Deutschwerke; Minister of Justice, Herr Radbruch, Socia}- 
ist; Minister of Home Affairs, Herr Sollmann, Socialist ; 
Minister of Occupied Regions, Herr Fuchs, Centre Party. 
The Ministries of Defense, Posts and Telegraphs, and Labor 
remained unchanged, headed respectively by Dr. Gessler, 
Herr Stingl, and Dr. Heinrich Braun. 

The formation of the new government did much to lessen 
the political tension, thus giving time for consideration of 
the economic and financial crisis, which had reached an 
aggravated state. Speaking in the Reichstag, the new Ger 
man Chancellor outlined a policy of closer attention to in- 
ternal affairs, holding the Ruhr question as secondary in 
importance. At the same time Dr. Stresemann outlined 
clearly the terms upon which Germany felt herself able to 
end the passive resistance to the Ruhr occupation, as fol- 
lows: Complete restoration to Germany of its right of con- 
trol over the Ruhr; re-establishment of the conditions in 
the Rhineland granted under the Versailles Treaty; the 
liberation of every German citizen outraged, evicted, or im- 
prisoned. All deliveries in kind under reparations agree- 
ments were immediately stopped, on the plea that bills for 
fiscal reform and for a gold loan were before the Reichstag 
with the object of avoiding an entire breakdown of the eco 
nomic life of Germany. Therefore no further deliveries in 
kind, to any State whatsoever, were possible to the Reich, 
especially since it no longer had access to its most important 
territory. 

The measures of tax reform outlined to the Reichstag by 
Herr Hilferding’s predecessor were adopted, with some 
introductions and modifications tending to strengthen them, 
and put into operation immediately. These reforms aimed 
at a stabilization of the mark by means of drastic taxation 
of the people, but more particularly of the wealthier and 
the industrial classes. Thus the 10 per cent wages tax was 
doubled, the increase coming from the employers’ pockets, 
and all income taxes were greatly increased and made pay- 
able at stated intervals during the year, instead of in a 
lump sum at the end of the year; and, furthermore, the 
amount due was to be assessed on the basis of 1922 earn- 
ings, multiplied by a coefficient calculated to make the pay- 
ment in paper marks keep pace with the depreciation. An 
agricultural tax of one and a half gold marks monthly for 
every 2,000 gold marks of land valuation was added, coupled 
with heavy taxes on private cars, and so forth. 
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At the time these reforms were put into force it was un- 
officially estimated that some 280 billion marks would be 
derived from them between now and January 5, 1924. Cal- 
culations of this kind, however, are unreliable, owing to the 
fluctuations of the mark. 

With the accession of Dr. Stresemann many rumors re- 
garding negotiations with France of an unofficial nature 
became current. The crisis in Germany rapidly became so 
urgent, however, that after some deliberation and hesita- 
tion, on September 24, the new Chancellor took the bold step 
of ordering the immediate and unconditional cessation of 
passive resistance in the Ruhr, and work was immediately 
resumed. The question of deportees, and so forth, was left 
for subsequent negotiations. There seems to be no doubt 
that the Chancellor took the only alternative to disturb- 
ances culminating in revolution. 


ITALY IN THE ADRIATIC 


1. The Greco-ltalian Clash 


Following the murder of five Italian members of the 
League of Nations Boundary Commission while motoring 
along a lonely road in Greece, on August 27, Italy presented 
an ultimatum demanding full apology from the Greek Gov- 
ernment, an indemnity of 50 million lire, and full honors 
from the Greek fleet to the Italian fleet in the Pirus. 
Upon the Greek refusal to accede to all the terms of the 
ultimatum, on the grounds that the crime had not been 
committed by Greek citizens, coupled with an appeal to the 
League of Nations, the Italian fleet, on August 31, bom- 
barded, and subsequently occupied, Corfu. Several other 
Greek islands were also occupied in due course. 

The Council of the League of Nations then decided to 
take up the matter in response to the Greek appeal. Italy, 
however, in the spirit of realism that has always actuated 
her policy, declared that the League had no jurisdiction, 
and that she was not, in any case, prepared to submit the 
matter to it. This announcement created great excitement 
throughout the world, since it represented the first clean-cut 
test of the League’s power. For some time the existence 
of that body, already much shaken by incidents such as 
Vilna, Memel, the Sarre, and the Ruhr, appeared to be in 
serious danger. Eventually the matter was referred to the 
Council of Ambassadors which, on September 7, presented 
terms satisfactory to both sides. 

These included a committee of inquiry into the assassina- 
tion; full memorial services, in presence of the Greek Gov- 
ernment, in honor of the murder Commission; a deposit of 
50 million lire in a Swiss bank by Greece as a guaranty, 
pending determintaion of the actual indemnity by the In- 
ternational Court of Justice; a salute to the Italian fleet 
by the Greek fleet; and evacuation by Italy of Corfu and 
other Greek islands when the terms of the settlement are 
completely fulfilled. 

(Text of the Allied terms to Greece appears under Inter- 
national Documents. ) 


2. The Readjustment of Fiume 


With Corfu, the strategic key to the Adriatic, in Italian 
hands, and the apprehension of war with Greece averted, 
Italy found the moment opportune for a readjustment of 
her relations with Jugo-Slavia in the matter of Fiume. 
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For over a year the status of Fiume had been under con- 
sideration by a mixed Commission. Italy desired a larger 
control than that granted under the treaties of Rapallo and 
Santa Margherita, and also objected to the clauses concern- 
ing arbitration by the Swiss. Jugo-Slavia pressed for rigid 
observance of the treaties in question. On July 12 the 
French Chamber voted a loan of 300 million frances to Jugo- 
Slavia, whose main foreign policy is the thwarting of Ital- 
ian ambitions in the Adriatic. This loan, and the renewing 
for three years of the Rumanian-Jugo-Slavian Defensive 
Alliance, created an unhappy impression in Italy. 

Claiming that as they had never been registered with the 
League of Nations the treaties under discussion were not 
finally binding, and she was therefore free to act after Sep- 
tember 15, Italy issued an ultimatum to Jugo-Slavia con- 
taining proposals for the control of Fiume and dated to 
expire on September 15. Briefly speaking, Italy desired to 
have assigned to her the city of Fiume in exchange for a 
waiver of all claims to the delta and Porto Barros. Fur- 
thermore, it was suggested that Italy and Jugo-Slavia pool 
the harbors of Fiume and Porto Barros and administer 
them jointly. By this arrangement Italy hoped to gain 
undisputed control of Fiume, leaving Porto Barros in the 
equally undisputed control of Jugo-Slavia. 

By the date on which the original ultimatum was due to 
expire, however, strong pressure had been brought to bear 
on Italy to deter her from too hasty a course. The time 
limit of the ultimatum, therefore, was, at the time of writ- 
ing, extended to September 30. 


THE SPANISH COUP D’'ETAT 


The long-expected revolution came te a head in Spain on 
September 12, in a somewhat surprising form, when the 
Captain-General of the Barcelonian military district, Sefor 
Don Primo Rivera, Marques Estella, deposed the governor, 
and, supported by the army throughout Spain, forced the 
Marques de Alhucemas and his Ministry to resign. 

Political corruption had long been rife in Spain, and scan- 
dals connected especially with the Moroccan War had 
caused serious discontent in the army and among the popu- 
lation. Some kind of upheaval, presumably of a commu- 
nistic nature, had been awaited by observers, and it is 
thought that the action taken by the military probably 
averted this. 

At the request of King Alfonso, Captain-General Rivera 
immediately formed a provisional military directorate pend- 
ing the choice of civil ministers to form a government. A 
rigid censorship was established and trial by jury suspended 
throughout the country. 

The Directorate then requested from the State Council 
credits amounting to 44 million pesetas for war operations 
in Morocea, to which country General Aizpuru was sent at 
once, With full powers as High Commissioner and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. According to the new Dictator, the gov- 
ernment desired to occupy itself with home problems rather 
than concern itself too closely with Moroccan affairs. 

Captain-General Primo Rivera, who is also entitled to be 
addressed as the Marques Estella, is said to be 92 years of 
age, and to have come into conflict with the former govern- 
mert on a previous occasion when his criticisms of the 
manner in which the Moroccan War was conducted created 
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an uproar in Madrid. He was then retired from his mili- 
tary position, but, after an interval, made Captain-General 
of Barcelona. The revolt, of which he is leader, is said to 
have been carefully planned and to have been carried out 
without special disturbance. 


THE RECOGNITION OF MEXICO 


A distinct step forward in the relations between the 
United States and Latin America was made on September 3, 
when, as a result of the renewal of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, Mr. George T. Sum- 
merlin formally presented a letter of credence as Chargé 
d’Affaires to the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Mexico, and 
Senor Manuel C. Telles took the same action in regard to 
the Acting Secretary of State in Washington. 

A General Claims Convention between the United States 
und Mexico for the settlement of all claims by the citizens 
of each country against the other arising since the signing 
on July 4, 1868, of the Claims Convention between the two 
countries (not including claims which are embraced within 
the terms of a Special Claims Convention relating to losses 
through revolutionary acts) was signed at Washington on 
September 8S by the Secretary of State, Messrs. Charles 
Beecher Warren, and John Barton Payne, on behalf of the 
United States, and Seflor Manuel Telles, Chargé d’Affaires 
of Mexico in Washington, on behalf of Mexico. These two 
conventions were negotiated by the American-Mexican Com- 
mission, which convened in Mexico City on May 14, 1923, 
and completed its sessions on August 14. They are subject 
to ratification in accordance with the respective constitu- 
tions of the countries in question. 

The following description of the General and Special 
Claims Commission was given by the Department of State 
on the oceasion of the signing: 


The General Claims Commission and the Special Claims 
Commission which are to be created under the terms of 
these conventions are to be composed of three members each, 
one to be appointed by the President of the United States, 
one by the President of Mexico, and the third by mutual 
agreement between the two governments, or in case of fail- 
ure to agree, by the President of the Permanent Adminis- 
trative Council of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. The Special Claims Commission is to meet at 
Mexico City and the General Claims Commission at Wash- 
ington within six months after the exchange of ratifications 
of the respective conventions, and the commissions have the 
power to fix the time and place of their subsequent meetings. 

The conventions provide for the appointment by each gov- 
ernment of the necessary agents and counsel to present 
arguments in favor of or against any claim, and the de- 
cision of the majority of the members of the commission is 
to be the decision of the commission. 

Both conventions provide that no claim shall be disallowed 
or rejected by the application of the general principle of 
international law, that the legal remedies must be exhausted 
as a condition precedent to the validity or allowance of any 
claim. 

The General Claims Commission has jurisdiction over all 
claims of the citizens of either country against the other for 
losses or damages suffered by persons or by their properties, 
whether such citizens are corporations, companies, associa- 
tions, partnerships, or individuals, as well as over claims by 
citizens of either country growing out of losses or damages 
suffered by any corporation, company, association, or part- 
nership in which such citizens have or have had an interest, 
provided an allotment to the claimant of his proportion of 
the loss or damage is presented to the commission, and all 
claims for losses or damages originating from acts of offi- 
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cials or others acting for either government and resulting 


in injustice. 

Claims are to be filed with the General Claims Commis- 
sion within one year from the date of its first meeting, 
unless satisfactory reasons for delay are presented, in which 
case the period may be extended not to exceed six months. 
All claims filed are to be decided within three years from the 
date of the first meeting of the commission. However, if a 
claim cannot be decided within this period, the two govern- 
ments will extend the time for deciding such claim for such 
a period as may be necessary for this purpose. Claims for 
losses or damages accruing after the signing of the conven- 
tion may be filed by either government at any time during 
the period fixed for the duration of the commission. 

It is provided that the General Claims Commission may 
decide that international law, justice, and equity require 
that a property or right be restored to the claimant in addi- 
tion to the amount awarded in any such case for all loss or 
damage sustained prior to the restitution. However, the 
government affected by such decision may elect to pay the 
value of the property or right as determined by the com 
mmission, rather than to restore the property or right to the 
claimant; and, if so, it shall file notice thereof with the 
commission within thirty days after the decision and shall 
immediately pay the amount fixed as the value of the prop- 
erty or right. If it fails so to pay this amount, the property 
or right is to be restored immediately. 

The Special Claims Convention for the settlement of all 
claims arising from losses or damages suffered by American 
citizens through revolutionary acts accompanying the dis- 
turbed conditions in Mexico within the period from Novem- 
ber 20, 1910, to May 31, 1920, inclusive, is to be signed in 
Mexico City. 

The Special Claims Commission created by this conven- 
tion is charged with examining and deciding all claims 
which resulted from any act by the following Mexican 
forces: 

(1) By forces of a government de jure or de facto. 

(2) By revolutionary forces as a result of the triumph 
of whose cause governments de facto and de jure have been 
established, or by revolutionary forces opposed to them. 

(3) By forces arising from the disjunction of the forces 
mentioned in (2) up to the time when the government de 
jure established itself as a result of a particular revolution. 

(4) By federal forces that were disbanded, and 

(5) By mutinies or mobs, or insurrectionary forces other 
than those referred to under (2), (3), and (4) above, or by 
bandits, provided in any case it be established that the ap- 
propriate authorities omitted to take reasonable measures 
to suppress insurrectionists, mobs, or bandits, or treated 
them with lenity or were in fault in other particulars. 

Claims presented for the consideration of the Special 
Claims Commission are to be filed within two years from 
the date of its first meeting unless satisfactory reasons for 
delay are presented, in which case the period may be ex- 
tended not to exceed six months. All claims filed are to be 
decided within five years from the date of the first meeting 
of the commission. The total amount awarded to claimants 
is to be paid in gold coin or its equivalent by the Mexican 
Government to the Government of the United States. 





INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 
THE RUHR OCCUPATION 


(Following are extracts from the reply of the French 
Government made August 20, 1923, to the note of the British 
Government of August 11, 1923.) 

2. His Majesty’s Government had understood that there 
were in the opinion of the French and Belgian Governments 
two main obstacles standing in the way of any fresh move 
in seeking such settlement: (1) the necessity of scrupu- 
lously respecting the rights of the Reparation Commission 
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under the Treaty of Versailles as regards the fixing of the 
German debt and determining the modes of payment; and 
(2) the attitude of the German Government in encouraging 
passive resistance to the Franco-Belgian occupation and ex- 
ploitation of the Ruhr. 

2. There are not only the two obstacles referred to. 
There is also our determination stated over and over again, 
not to relinquish one farthing of our reparation claims, 
which are sacred and unlike any other claim. There is, 
besides, our determination not to release the guarantee we 
now hold before we obtain the entire payment of repara- 
tions. 

11. It wil! not be contested that there can be no use in 
demanding from Germany more than she is capable of pay- 
ing. What is the maximum she can pay, is a question of 
supreme importance to all her creditors. It is a question 
of establishing a fact, on the ascertainment of which any 
practical arrangements or combinations for obtaining pay- 
ment to the fullest extent possible must be based. The 
British Government accordingly proposed to take steps to 
ascertain this important fact. Belgium replies that she will 
not consent unless a corresponding advantage is obtained 
by herself and by France. His Majesty’s Government could 
not willingly enter into any such transaction. 

11. We confess our inability to understand the reasons 
brought forward in the British note on the capacity of pay- 
ment of a country. The present German capacity of payment 
is naught, as a result of the Reich’s own will. Any estimate 
by experts would prove useless. Do the British Cabinet 
wish to cance] the German debt on the plea that Germany’s 
capacity to pay is temporarily reduced to nil? Is that the 
conclusion it has reached? 

12. While His Majesty’s Government have, by continuing 
to renew the bills beyond the period of the contract, tacitly 
recognised that the time has not yet arrived for giving effect 
to this intention, it must be clearly understood that, in the 
absence of a new agreement, the carrying out of it remains 
an obligation of the French Government which cannot hon- 
ourably be repudiated, and that, in the meantime, the pres- 
ent practice of adding interest to capital cannot be indefi- 
nitely continued, and that a commencement of payment of 
at any rate a part of the interest should be made as soon 
as the sterling-frane exchange becomes reasonably stable. 

12. France has never repudiated her debts and will not 
do so, but she is convinced that no British Government will 
ever exercise upon an allied country a pressure which the 
British Cabinet does not consider possible to exercise now 
upon the former enemies of Britain and France. Therefore 
we can but repeat that we shall only be in a position to 
repay our debt to Britain, or even the interest on it, when 
Germany’s payments will have enabled us to achieve the 
reparation of the damages caused to our soil by invasion 
and fighting. 

13. If the estimate made on a 5 per cent. basis by M. 
Bokanowski, the Rapporteur of the French Budget, which 
put the present value of the annuities under the Schedule 
of Payments at 65 milliard gold marks, may be accepted as 
an approximately correct basis of calculation, the share of 
France and Belgium as fixed by the percentages established 
under the Spa Agreement (52 and 8 per cent. respectively) 
would not exceed 34 milliards for France and 5.2 milliards 
for Belgium, even if Germany were in a position to pay the 
total figures of the Schedule. But Belgium has already, 
under the agreement which entitles her to priority payments 
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of 2% milliard gold francs (£100 million), received ap- 
proximately 1% milliard gold marks (£73 million sterling), 
a sum far exceeding the receipts of any other Power. 
Though this priority was given when the total sums expected 
from Germany were immensely larger than anything that 
is now likely to be received, it has not been reduced propor- 
tionately, and it has therefore operated to give Belgium an 
increasingly disproportionate share of actual receipts up to 
date. In addition, she has been entirely relieved of her war 
debts to the Allies, amounting to nearly £300 million 
sterling. 

13. According to the resolution taken by the Reparation 
Commission, under the Treaty, the amount of the German 
debt is 132 milliards. The present value of this amount 
cannot be expressed, since the payment of the most impor- 
tant part of it (the C Bonds) is postponed to an indefinite 
date. 

The estimate made by M. Bokanowski is but a proof of 
the very serious wrong already inflicted on us by the Sched- 
ule of Payments, reducing the present value of the German 
debt to a figure far below the theoretical one. The calcu- 
lation of the Honourable Member of the French Parliament 
likewise proves that it is possible, without reducing the 
amount in principal of the German debt, to lighten the pay- 
ment by complying with the procedure stated in Article 234 
of the Treaty. The moratoria successively granted to Ger- 
many since 1921 have still further reduced the present value 
of this debt. It is therefore needless to overthrow the 
Treaty. 

We leave it to Belgium to reply about the priority that 
was granted to her. But France cannot forget that Bel- 
gian territory was the first to be invaded by Germany and 
that it is this criminal violation of the liberty and rights 
of a small and gallant country that gave the war its real 
significance. 

14. France, on the other hand, when counting on receiv- 
ing 34 milliard gold marks from Germany, would have to 
balance this amount against her debt to this country, repre- 
senting about 12 milliard gold marks, and her debt to the 
United States, amounting at least to the equivalent of 15 
milliard gold marks, or, together, 27 milliards, which, being 
set off against the 34 milliards to be obtained from Ger- 
many, would leave France with a balance of 7 milliards. 
When, therefore, it is now suggested that she ought to re- 
ceive 26 milliards net, her total debts to Great Britain and 
the United States being cancelled, it will be seen that the 
demand is for an amount between three and four times 
larger than would, on balance, fall to her share under the 
existing agreements. It is difficult to see on what grounds 
a failure of Germany to meet her obligations, by which 
Great Britain is proportionately damnified equally with her 
Allies, can be held to justify a claim by France to be placed, 
at the expense of her Allies, in a far more favourable posi- 
tion than she would have occupied under the Schedule of 
Payments itself. 

14. France never reasoned solely in her own interest, as 
is implied without any justification. She never said she 
would be content to receive 34 milliards. Our claim, as 
theoretically fixed, amounts to 68 milliards; our theoretical 
debts, subject to the adjustments that will have to take 
place, vary between 25 and 27 milliards. These are the fig- 
ures to be set against each other and not those of 34 and 27. 
Our claim against Germany has been dealt with in a Sched- 
ule of Payments reducing it to X milliards, but our debts 
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have not been submitted to any arrangement, and we can- 
not expect from our Allies less than has been granted to 
Germany. Has not the British debt to the United States 
been settled by an arrangement that reduces its present 
value by 30% % The figures of paragr. 14 therefore place the 
position in an unintentionally inaccurate manner before 
public opinion. 

15. The Belgian proposal to grant a special priority for 
the restoration of devastated areas seems to rest on a some- 
what artificial distinction as regards damages inflicted by 
the enemy in the late war. It is a suggestion not merely 
that priority should be conceded to material damages over 
the cost of war pensions, but that one particular type of 
material damage, namely, damage by land, should be se- 
lected for priority, to the exclusion of other forms of ma- 
terial damage. No justification for such a proposal can be 
found in the armistice terms or in the Peace Treaty; nor 
is it easy to conceive what argument can be adduced to 
support it. Sunk ships and cargoes rotting at the bottom 
of the sea may not shock the eye like the ruined villages of 
France and Belgium. But they are equally material damage 
caused by German aggression, and represent equally heavy 
losses of national wealth. Great Britain’s proportion of 
reparations would not in fact be seriously altered as a result 
of priority conceded to material damages. Nevertheless, 
His Majesty’s Government would not be in favour of priority 
even on that basis, if only for the reason that certain other 
Allies would be gravely and adversely affected. 

15. Here again it is for Belgium to reply. The British 
Cabinet takes account of the naval material destroyed which 
is a material damage exactly like the loss of the cargo on 
board. But is not the British mercantile marine recon- 
structed, her German competitor being destroyed or re- 
stored only thanks to ships sold to her by England? On 
the other hand French works and mines are not yet recon- 
structed on a pre-war scale, whilst German industry is in 
full swing. 

17. His Majesty’s Government cannot admit that there is 
any ground whatever for revising the Spa_ percentages. 
The principle of a percentage division is not affected by a 
change in the total to which the percentages apply. His 
Majesty’s Government cannot leave out of account the posi- 
tion of their own country. Apart fom the extensive ma- 
terial damages suffered by Great Britain, His Majesty's 
Government are now involved in heavy payments to meet 
unemployment, in respect of which they have been compelled 
to spend over £400,000,000 since the armistice. They alone, 
among the Allies, are paying interest on debts incurred 
abroad during the war, representing a capital sum due to 
the United States Government of £1,000,000,000 at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange. They alone have been deprived, in 
the Allied interest, of foreign securities estimated at from 
£700,000,000 to £800,000,000, which would otherwise sub- 
stantially assist in the payment of the British debt in Amer- 
ica. Notwithstanding these gigantic burdens, Great Britain 
made an offer at the Paris Conference of January last to 
forego her rights to reimbursement of her damages, and ex- 
pressed her readiness, by reducing the debts of the Allies, 
to treat her share of German reparations as if it were a 
repayment by her Allies of their debts due to her. It would 
be inequitable, and it is impossible, to ask the British tax 
payer, already much more heavily burdened than his French 
and Belgian allies, to make further sacrifices by modifying 
the Spa percentages for the benefit of France and Belgium. 
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17. It was not France that asked for a modification of 
the percentages. She does not however disregard the fact 
that Great Britain has made a serious effort to restore her 
finances and pay her debts. We might probably have been 
able to act likewise but for our devastated regions which 
we have been compelled to reconstruct ourselves. This en 
tailed sacrifices far more important than those which Eng 
land has made. 

The British had to deprive themselves of their foreign 
securities in the allied interest. But did we not do the 
same and for amounts that were perhaps as considerable, 
if not more so? 

19. Astonishment is expressed that anyone should ques 
tion the justice of the Reparation Commission's decision in 
fixing the total amount payable by Germany at 132 milliards 
of gold marks (£6,600,000,000), and M. Poincaré sees no 
reason Why “an estimate made to-day by experts, whoever 
“they may be, should be more exact than that made in 
“1921.” It is not clear to what estimate of 1921 reference 
is made. The Reparation Commission's finding of 132 mil 
liards of gold marks was a simple estimate of the amount 
of the damages for which compensation was claimable 
under the treaty, without any regard to the question of 
Germany's capacity to pay them. It is true that the Sched 
ule of Payments subsequently adopted, while purporting to 
provide for the payment of the full amount of the damages, 
in fact granted substantial concessions by extending the 
period of payment beyond that laid down in the treaty, and 
by waiving the payment of interest for a long period in 
respect of a large part of the debt. These concessions rep- 
resented, even in the opinion of the Rapporteur of the 
French budget, a virtual reduction by approximately one 
half of the sum of 132 milliards, and the fact that they 
were approved by the Allied Prime Ministers in drafting 
the Schedule of Payments (subsequently accepted by the 
Reparation Commission) effectively answers the contention 
that the sum, as originally fixed, was not considered too 
high by anybody. At the same time, it cannot be said that 
the concessions were the outcome of anything that could be 
described as an expert enquiry into Germany's capacity 
to pay. 

19. Once more we ask for the application of Article 254. 
Nothing can prove better than M. Bokanowski's estimates 
to what extent the debt can be lightened simply by chang 
ing the intervals of the instalments, without it being neces 
sary to discuss the amount of that debt. It is for the 
Reparation Commission to make from time to time an esti 
mate of Germany's capacity to pay, in order to follow up 
its variations and to arrange the Payments accordingly. 

22. The duty of making the ultimate decision rest in part 
on the Reparation Commission, and in part on the Allied 
Governments, seeing that, if circumstances necessitate a 
cancellation of any part of the capital debt, the specific 
authority of the several Governments represented on the 
Commission is required. It is a duty which must, in terms 
of the treaty, be performed with sole reference to the re 
sources and capacity of Germany. The Governments repre 
sented on the Commission, in deciding whether or not to 
authorise the cancellation of a part of the German debt, are 
in the position of trustees, since the interests affected are 
not only their own, but also those of the Governments not 
represented on the Commission-—a consideration which His 
Majesty's Government venture to think the French Govern 
ment must have overlooked when stating that “France will 
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“never consent to such cancellation except in the propor- 
“tion in which her own war debts may be cancelled.” 

22. The British Cabinet recognise that the unanimity of 
the Governments is essential for any reduction of the Ger- 
man debt. We have said clearly enough that such una- 
nimity did not exist. We cannot give up a portion of a debt 
the collection of which is a vital matter for France, and we 
know that Germany is and will always be wealthy enough 
to pay us. She has merely to will it. She is spending more 
to-day in order to resist us than she would have to expend 
to fulfil her obligations. 

The British note alludes to the interests of the Govern- 
ments which are not represented on the Commission, of 
which interests France is supposed to take no account. 
France need not be reminded of her duties towards the other 
nations. She has never forgotten them. 3ut if certain 
countries at the present hour do suffer from anything, it is 
due to the position in which Germany voluntarily places the 
world and to which we wish to put an end. 

24. Both the French and the Belgian notes dwell on the 
special qualifications of the Reparation Commission to carry 
out itself any necessary enquiries. This is a claim which 
eannot be sustained without serious qualification. In the 
absence of an American representative (as originally con- 
templated), France and Belgium are in a position, with the 
aid of the casting vote of the French Chairman, to carry 
any resolution over the heads of the British and Italian 
representatives, and it is notorious that in these circum- 
stances the Commission has become in practice an instru- 
ment of Franco-Belgian policy alone. 

24. We are afraid unfortunately that in this paragraph 
lies the whole secret of the plan defended by the British 
Government, and that also it does not give its true signifi- 
eation to the adjective “impartial’’ which the London Cab- 
inet continues to add to the word “experts.” Asking for 
impartial experts means that the Reparation Commission 
in its present form is deemed to be partial. One forgets 
that France alone is entitled, under the very arrangement 
concluded at Spa, to 52% of the German debt. 

Let us add, that only once in fact has the French Chair- 
man of the Reparation Commission had occasion to make 
use of his casting vote, and that about Hungarian matters 
and not German questions. 

26. As regards its relation to the Reparation Commission 
and to the Allied Governments: while for their own part 
His Majesty’s Government would be entirely willing to 
enter into an agreement by which the several Governments 
would bind themselves in advance to recommend to the 
Reparation Commission the acceptance of the findings of 
the body of experts, they would, if the French and Belgian 
Governments are not prepared to go so far, be content that 
the functions of the experts should be advisory only. 

26. The former system would lead to this—that the Com- 
mission would be completely deprived of its functions and 
the Treaty of Versailles would be openly revised; and this 
would be tantamount to a public and solemn abandonment 
of the undertakings agreed upon between the Allies. 

The second alternative would less openly reach the same 
result. It might eventually, by opposing an international 
body to the Reparation Commission, weaken its authority 
and create a rivalry between dual powers. 

The Reparation Commission may, at any time, elect ex- 
perts and entrust them with definite missions. But we could 
not accept that, under the plea of enlightening it, it should 
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be beheaded, and that, under the pretext of getting others 
to check Germany's capacity to pay, the rights of France 
should be impaired. 

33. The French Government have endeavoured to convict 
His Majesty’s Government of inconsistency in now refusing 
to acknowledge the legality of the occupation of the Ruhr 
under paragraph 18 of annex II, when on two former occa- 
sions they joined in the presentation of ultimata threaten- 
ing such occupation, and when in 1920 they actually par- 
ticipated in the occupation of Diisseldorf, Duisburg and 
Ruhrort. There is no inconsistency. The action then taken 
or threatened was never claimed to be in pursuance of the 
Reparation Clauses of the Treaty. The Allies jointly de- 
cided to threaten Germany with the occupation of further 
territory just as they might have threatened her with a 
renewal of war, for her failure to perform her Treaty obli- 
gations, some of which had no connection whatever with 
Reparations. 

33. The assertions contained in this paragraph are quite 
inaccurate. If England has, as she says, thought of start- 
ing war again, France, for her part, never had such an idea. 
She has only sought the carrying out of the Treaty by the 
means offered to her by the Treaty itself. 

Moreover, when the Spa Protocol was drawn up on the 
16th. July 1920, the question really in point was reparations. 

“VII. If by November 15, 1920 it is ascertained that the 
total deliveries for August, September and October, 1920 
have not reached 6,000,000 tons, the Allies will proceed to 
the occupation of a further portion of German territory, 
either the region of the Ruhr or some other.” 

Therefore reparations was the question at issue and even 
one special part of reparations. 

England then considered the occupation of the Ruhr as 
quite legitimate. If she has changed her mind, that is her 
concern; but, for our part, we do not wish to-day any more 
than in 1920, to undertake any act of war and we have 
simply remained consistent with ourselves. 

35. If His Majesty’s Government have hitherto abstained 
from formally contesting the legality of the Franco-Belgian 
occupation as an act authorised by the Treaty, they have 
done so solely in conformity with the spirit of the declara- 
tion, made by Mr. Bonar Law at the Paris Conference in 
January last, that His Majesty’s Government desired to 
avoid causing any needless embarrassment to their Allies. 
This should not be made a reproach to them. His Majesty's 
Government would not even now have taken up this ques- 
tion of legality, had they not been challenged to do so. 

35. Here again, the British Government is attributing to 
us an attitude we never assumed. We have never chal- 
lenged them to take up the question of legality; on the con- 
trary, it was agreed that it should be left aside (See our 
notes and our Livre Jaune, p. 48, No 29). 

36. The French and Belgian Governments argue that if 
only Great Britain had joined in the occupation there would 
have been no passive resistance and an abundant flow of 
reparation payments would have been assured. Holding the 
views which they did, both as to the legality and the prac- 
tical value of the operation, it was not possible for His 
Majesty’s Government to take part in it. But even if they 
had done so, and even if passive resistance had never been 
started or were now coming to an end, it is not clear how 
this would bring the problem of reparations appreciably 
nearer to a solution. 

36. We never entered the Ruhr to find there immediately 
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the money for reparations, but chiefly to create in the mind 
of the German Government the will to pay and to secure 
guarantees. We have said so over and over again. If pro- 
duction in the Ruhr has stopped, it is on account of passive 
resistance. We were seeking nothing save a pledge; it is 
Germany, of her own free will, who has stopped. all work 
in order to rob us of this pledge. She would certainly not 
have done so if all our Allies had stood by our side and if 
she had not reckoned upon discord between us. 

41. Although, in words of some vagueness, it is intimated 
that France and Belgium may, when satisfied that passive 
resistance has ceased, consult together as to how far they 
may find it possible to lighten the burden which the military 
occupation of the Ruhr lays on the region, nothing tangible 
is suggested which would hold out any hope of the occupa- 
tion being brought to an end, even when the avowed object 
of breaking Germany’s will to resist has been attained. 

11. We have never used words of some vagueness and we 
have never said nor given to understand that we should 
give up the guarantee we held as soon as resistance was 
broken and before complete payment. The alleviation has 
been indicated as definitely as could be. 

46. In their note of the 20th July, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment further proposed that in order to arrive at a compre- 
hensive plan for a general and final financial settlement, 
inter-Allied discussions should be opened with as little delay 
as possible. The Belgian Government reply that they will 
be glad to discuss such a plan if it be of the character that 
they have predicated in their note. The French Govern- 
ment, whilst questioning the propriety and apparently the 
legality of the suggestion, asks what exactly it means and 
whether it will include the question of inter-Allied debts. 
His Majesty’s Government gladly avail themselves of this 
opportunity to explain their attitude on this subject. I 
have accordingly the honour to enclose a separate mem»- 
randum upon it. The main principle of the British scheme 
is that Great Britain is ready, subject to the just claims of 
other parts of the Empire, to limit her demands for payment 
by the Allies and by Germany together to a net sum ap- 
proximating 14.2 milliards of gold marks, this sum repre- 
senting the present value of the recently funded British 
debt to the United States Government. The 
which His Majesty’s Government may be able to offer in 
respect of inter-Allied debts must accordingly depend largely 
on the percentage of this sum of 14.2 milliards which they 
ean recover from Germany. They can only be granted in a 
substantive form when the general reparation settlement 
for which His Majesty’s Government are pressing has been 
agreed upon, and is such that His Majesty’s Government 
can retard their share of the German payments as an asset 
of real financial value. 

46. We are glad to know at last the opinion of the British 
Government on the question of interallied debts, but we 
regret not to be able to consider that opinion, as up to now 
explained, as reconcilable with French interests. It is quite 
natural that Great Britain should endeavour to recover 
from Germany what she owes to the United States; that is 
what we ourselves wish to do in the case of interallied 
debts. But Great Britain says: “I have promised to pay 
14.2 milliards to the United States, I shall ask the Allies, 
as regards my own claim, for whatever I do not get from 
Germany.” 

In this way it would be the Allied debtors to Great Brit- 
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ain who would pay to her such part of the 14.2 milliards 
the United States would not pay. 
the British Cabinet establishes a 
tween Germany and Great Britain's Allies, 
debts and interallied debts are placed on the same footing 
the 
Germany 


owed to as Germany 


Thereby solidarity be 
and the war 

Is it possible, however, to confuse the sums spent by 
Allies to win the and the 
through having destroyed 


war sums owed by 
territories? Every pound 
United States or 


The gold marks 


our 
sterling or dollar which France owes the 
Great Britain represents allied blood saved. 
which Germany owes represent allied blood that was shed. 
help noting a curious coincidence. 
limit 


Moreover, we cannot 
The 14 milliards to which 
her claim against Germany represent exactly the percentage 
of Great Britain (22%) out of the 65 milliard gold 
which the British Cabinet consider as the present value of 
19 of British note). the 
of the German debt is 59%, whilst 
debt to the United 


Great Britain appears to 


nuirks 


the German debt (see paragr. On 
other side, the interest 
the interest of the British 
fixed first at 8% and then at 3.50%. The consequence is 
that the annuity which the British 
present to the United States Government 
equal to the annuity to which they are entitled on 
part of the A and B Bonds of the German Debt. 
to these calculations Great Britain would abandon nothing 
on the London Schedule of Payments. 


States was 
Government owes at 
is approximately 
their 
According 


Where then would be the sacrifice made by her in ex 
change for those she asks from her Allies? 

53. His Majesty’s Government, therefore, regard as doomed 
to failure the method pursued by the French and Belgian 
Governments to secure reparations. In spite of wholesale 
seizures, the occupation of the Ruhr by France and Belgium 
has produced, at great for the Allies, 
notably of coal and coke, than were forthcoming in the 
previous year. Moreover, His Majesty’s Government feel 
that the resulting situation growing 
danger to the peaceful trade of the world and, not least, of 


cost, less receipts 


involves great and 


this country. His Majesty’s Government regard a continu- 
ance of the present position as fraught with the gravest 
risks, both economic and political. They consider the im- 
partial fixation of Germany’s liability at a figure not incon- 
sistent with her practical 
matter of great urgency; 


power of making payment a 


and they have suggested what 
appears to them to be an appropriate means to this end. 

53. It is Germany's resistance to the occupation and not 
the occupation itself which has reduced the deliveries made 
on the reparations account, especially those of coke and 
Before we entered the Ruhr, Germany was in fact 
asking for a general moratorium and had declared herself 
unable to continue the deliveries in kind on thg previous 
It is strange that the British Cabinet should argue 
as if those statements had not been made. 


coal. 


seale. 


Extracts from the Reply of the Belgian Government to the 
British Note of August 11, 1923 


2. Extent of the Belgian Suggestions: 

British Government calls 
It is to the effect that the Belgian Goy- 
for a the 
“accepted in advance.” 


The second observation of the 
for explanation. 
ernment lays down, as 
of its claims be 


condition 
considered 


compromise, 


sense 


Nothing is farther from the thought of the Belgian Govern- 
On the contrary, it has always seemed to it, and 


ment. 
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seems to it with more force today than ever, that the Allies 
should agree on the problem of reparations before anything 
else. Once agreement is reached on the solution of this 
problem the Belgian Government is convinced that it would 
be easy to reply-together to Germany, and it is in the hope 
of arriving at this that it has offered certain suggestions 
destined to serve as basis for discussion; it has tried to 
simplify the task of the Allied governments; it has never 
said, nor wished to say, that these suggestions should be 
accepted teiles quelles, and they considered them unchange- 
able. 


3. Belgian Priority: 


Finally the British Government reminds us in its note 
that Belgium has already received three-fourths of its pri- 
ority claim for 2% billion gold francs, and that the sums 
received by her under heading of this priority have not been 
reduced in preportion to the general reduction of German 
payments. The British note adds that Belgium has also 
had her war debt cancelled. From the remarks thus made 
one might be permitted to conclude that Belgium has already 
been too well treated and could not show herself exacting 
with good grace. 

Nothing could touch the Belgian Government more closely 
than such an interpretation of the intentions of the British 
Government, were it a faithful representation of that gov- 
ernment’s feelings. It would be based upon a lack of recog- 
nition of the reasons and the circumstances under which 
this priority was granted. The Belgian Government wishes 
to recall to the British Government, with a firmness which 
does not exclude its appreciation of the friendly sentiments 
which that government has always shown to it, that the 
restricted priority granted to Belgium is but the fulfilment 
which she finds very incomplete, of engagements made to 
her during the war, and which are justified by her excep- 
tional situation. Great Britain, and with her the other 
Allied powers, recognizing that Belgium entered the war 
with any political interest, knowing that she sought no 
advantage from the peace afterward, gave formal assurance 
to the Belgian Government that its country would receive, 
after the conclusion of hostilities, integral reparation of the 
immense damages which she suffered only because she was 
faithful to her obligations toward the powers guarantor of 
her neutrality. This assurance was given by the British 
Government in a solemn diplomatic document; it has been 
reiterated over and over in the most formal declarations of 
her most authoritative statesmen. It formed the 7th point 
of President Wilson’s 14 points of January 8, 1918. In such 
circumstances the Belgian Government, and with it the en- 
tire Belgign people, have been profoundly moved on seeing 
denounced as favoritism that, which in their deep convic- 
tion, is only the partial recognition of a right which every- 
thing permits them to call sacred. 

The Belgian Government believes it not useless to recall 
here the course of the negotiations whereby the priority of 
2% milliards of gold francs was permitted to Belguim. 

The Belgian plenipotentiaries went to Versailles strong in 
the consciousness of the declaration of Sainte Adresse, and 
of the promises made to Belgium by various heads of gov- 
ernments which gave them the right to hope that Belgium 
would receive an integral indemnity. It was soon evident 
that such hopes must be abandoned. Then the priority of 
the devastated regions was put forward. This pretention 
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still seemed too great to the Allies. The request of the Bel- 
gian plenipotentiaries for an indemnification for the 6 mil- 
liard marks left behind by the Germans, and for which they 
had fixed an exchange rate of 1 f. ¢. 25. was not granted 
either. The Allies refused to settle this matter by treaty, 
leaving it open as between Germany and Belgium. It is 
well known that the German Government, realizing the 
harm done to Belgium by the introduction of marks, has 
negotiated several times for the indemnification of the Bel- 
gian Government. 

Belgium having been occupied for four years, her industry 
ruined, hundreds of thousands of her workmen reduced to 
idleness, her reconstruction was not possible without a 
partial payment of her indemnities in a short time. 

In spite of their efforts, the Belgian plenipotentiaries at 
the Peace Conference could not at first obtain any guaran- 
tees in this regard. Belgian public opinion was moved, and 
the Belgian delegates were obliged to tell MM. Clemenceau, 
Wilson, and Lloyd-George that they could not, under these 
circumstances, consent to the peace treaty without reference 
to their government and their Parliament. 

It was under these conditions that the French, American, 
British, and Italian delegates began to examine the ques- 
tion of giving satisfaction to Belgium and, June 24, 1919, 
the President of the Conference sent to the Belgian dele- 
gates an undertaking, signed by MM. Clemenceau, Wilson, 
and Lloyd-George and Sonnino, in the language of which it 
is recognized to be, “just to give Belgium a certain priority 
on the payments made by Germany under the heading of 
reparations.” Consequently, stipulates this document, “the 
undersigned, in the name of their respective governments, 
declare themselves to be in agreement as to the reception 
by Belgium, on account of the indemnities to which she is 
entitled, the equivalent of 2% milliards gold francs, to be 
taken from the first specie payment on the part of Ger- 
many.” This was an absolute undertaking; it had been 
made in consideration of the urgent and indispensable mone- 
tary needs of Belgium, without taking into account the total 
amount expected from Germany. From then on it would 
not have been justifiable to reduce the priority amount in 
proportion to the payments made by Germany, and none of 
the powers signatory to the agreement of June 24, 1919, has 
made that suggestion until now. 

For the same reasons, and under the same _ circum- 


stances—that is to say, by reason of her special situation— 
Belgium also obtained release from her war debt. 

The Belgian Government accepted and, strong in the 
knowledge of her great Allies’ undertaking, signed the agree- 
ment. It wished to prove to the world that, dragged into 
the most tragic of wars against all right and all justice, the 
first to be invaded, the last to be delivered, and the most 
rigorously occupied for the whole period of the conflict, 
Belgium wished, nevertheless, in the hour of victory, to 
prove her moderation, and contribute with all her might to 
the establishment of a just and reasonable peace. This 
moderation, from which she has no intention of departing, 
she has given proof of on several occasions in the exercise 
of her very priority rights. Thus, according to the text of 
the treaty, these payments should be hers, with the excep- 
tion of German revictualling, immediately after the expense 
of the army of occupation is paid. Consequently, once this 
expense is covered, Belgium might reserve all payments in 
specie or kind that she might receive from her debtor and 
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that she has the right to attribute to herself until her pri- 
ority right be satisfied. She had the right to exact, on 
May 1, 1921, all the payments in kind or specie made by 
Germany to the Allied governments. She did not do 


this. 
Thus at Spa, in July, 1920, she renounced until May 1, 
1921, the clause which preoccupied the governments of 


Great Britain, France, and Italy; that which gave her the 
right to exact reimbursement of the sums or deliveries in 
kind that France, Italy, and Britain had received from Ger- 
many over and above the expenses of the army of occupa- 
tion. She also consented, in the event of a German loan 
issue, to take but 50 per cent of her priority out of this loan. 

August 
the amount of her priority over four periods, thus greatly 
relieving the Allied treasuries, since from May 1, 1921, ac- 
cording to the Spa agreement, she was entitled to everything. 


13, 1921, she consented to scale the payment of 


Sut the position of Germany grew worse. It became more 
and more certain that the Allies could not obtain but a 
duced payment in specie, while deliveries in kind would 
continue on a relatively important Confronted by 
this new situation, Belgium consented once more not to ex- 
act for the year 1922 her full priority from the Allies, espe- 
cially as regards the coal deliveries to France or the sums 
paid to England under the “Reparations Recovery Act,” 
which amounted to 100 million gold marks a year. 

Belgium was then content to take the deliveries in specie 
or kind that Germany paid her, reducing her priority right 
to a minimum and, in spite of it, allowing the Allies to re- 
ceive sums the importance of which we will shortly describe. 


re- 


basis. 


She did not cease in this direction and her sacrifice was 
greater yet: from July, 1922, the German Government de- 
clared itself unable to continue the promised monthly pay- 
This brought about a grave inter-allied 
relations. To avert it, at the risk of compromising her 
privileges, Belgium intervened and accepted five drafts, at 
six months, representing the five payments Germany still 
had to make in 1922. At the same time she consented to the 
German Government’s paying two million sterling to the 


ments. crisis in 


compensation office; this she consented to simply because 
the Allies asked it of her, though they themselves admitted 
that her right had priority over this. Thus for three years 
Belgium has given way on her priority, to the detriment of 
her immediate interests to the profit of those of the Allies, 
and, above all, to the profit of the maintenance of the En- 
tente to which she is so loyally attached. 


6. What Belgium has Received from Germany: 

If the books of the Reparations Commission are 
consulted, it will be found that Germany has been credited 
with about 5% billion gold marks, paid in specie or kind, to 
the account of the armies of occupation, and reimbursement 
of advances on coal, as well as for reparations. (These fig- 
ures exclude the value of State or Imperial wealth, which 
has been ceded. ) 

Of these 5% milliard gold marks Belgium has received, 
under the same headings, 1.729 million gold marks, or 
than one-third. Another calculation might be made, taking 
into account only the sums paid by Germany in foreign cur- 
rency or in paper marks for the armies of occupation, or in 
paper marks destined to pay its own industrials for deliver- 
ies in kind. This is more interesting than the former one, as 
it constitutes the real payment of Germany. So as to be well 
within the reality, we exclude, as regards Belgium, the 
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value of rolling stock delivered under the terms of the 


armistice, and, as regards Great Britain, the merchant ves 
sels so delivered. 


Minus armistice material, Belgium has received on all 
other counts 1.258 million gold marks. To this must be 


added 41 million gold marks paid by the German compensa- 
tion office. Total, 1.299 million gold marks. 

Under the same heads the other Allies have received the 
following: 


Great Britaim...... 00s 1.297 million gold marks 

PED eeksdesunesdeaves 1.175 million gold marks 

GE ckvcuadutcaweeee bebe .682 million gold marks 
Thus Belgium and Great Britain have received about the 
same amount from Germany since the signature of the 


Peace Treaty. 

We recall, to avoid misunderstanding, that in the amounts 
received by France and Great Britain, the part representing 
advances on 
the 
All the same, in German eyes, 


occupation expenses and reimbursement of 
coal, is much larger than the corresponding parts in 
amount received by Belgium. 


the loss is the same. 


Suggestions as to the 
the 


7. Supplementary Explanations to the 
Made by 
ment in its Note of July 30: 


Reparations Problem Belgian Govern- 


put forth by the Bel- 
gian Government in its note of July 30 that if, for the de 
termining of the German debt, it is wise the 
capacity of the debtor to pay, it is also just, and necessary 


Every one accepts the idea 
to consider 


besides, not to lose sight of the essential needs of the cred 
itors. With this in mind the Belgian Government has tried 
to find out the extent of their needs from each Ally. 

The French Government has fixed 26 milliards gold francs 
(say 52 per cent of A and B bonds a l'état de palement de 
May 1, 1921) as the minimum, on condition that nothing be 
deducted therefrom for settlement of war debts, and that 
she may utilize the C bonds coming to her—that is, 42.640 


milliards—for payment of her debt to Great Britain (12% 


milliards gold marks); the United States (13.1 milliards 
gold marks)—a total of 25.6 milliards gold marks. As 
against this the French Government would cancel five or 


six milliards gold marks of debts owing to her by divers 
Allies. 

The Italian Government, 
made by Mr. Mussolini in December, in London, pro- 
poses to cancel its inter-allied debts and the C bonds. Italy 
would receive 5 milliards A and B bonds and 8.200 milliards 
she owes the United States 7 milliards and Great 


T ) 


according to the declaration 


1922 


~—, 


C bonds; 
Britain 10 milliards, totaling 17 milliards gold marks. 
this must be added the Italian debt to France. 

The Belgian Government puts the 
milliards gold marks. 

Great Britain, in paragraph 46 of her note of Au- 
gust 11, declares that she is ready to limit her debt to 
14.200 milliards of gold marks, which represents the actual 
value of her debt to the United States. With the 
exception of the French and Italian debts to the United 
States, we now know the amounts claimed. Without preju- 
dice to the attitude taken by the other Allies, whose agree- 


necessary sum at 5 


ment is necessary, it may be concluded from the above that 
the German debt, as fixed on May 5, 1921, may be consider- 
ably reduced. This reduction is such that Germany might, 
undoubtedly, as demonstrated by the Belgian Government in 
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the most detailed manner, after a short period, meet the 
annual payments corresponding to the sum thus arrived 
at. 

(The Belgian note then records the progress of Inter- 
Allied discussions and stresses the points on which agree- 
ment has been reached. The reopening of verbal negotia- 
tions between the powers is then strongly advocated, and 
the note concludes with the following important remarks 
as to the question of security.) 

The British Government realizes the interest which the 
Belgian Government takes in the question of security. The 
King’s Government does not wish to end this letter without 
once more drawing the attention of the British Government, 
‘and of the Allied governments in general, to the importance 
of this problem. 

As long as the security of those countries which have 
suffered invasion is not assured to them, there can be no 
real peace and no important reduction of armaments. The 
solution of this grave problem cannot but exert a happy 
influence upon the other questions now under consideration. 

Therefore the King’s Government again expresses its de- 
sire to discuss this question with the British Government. 


THE GRECO-ITALIAN DISPUTE 


Text of the Note Sent by the Council of Ambassadors to 
Greece, September 7, 1923 


The Conference of Ambassadors, having taken note of the 
note which the Greek Government sent to it in reply to its 
own note respecting the murder of the President of the 
Albano-Greek Delimitation Commission and of the other 
members of the Italian delegation of that Commission, tak- 
ing note more especially of the fact that Greece undertakes 
to accept, if her responsibility is proved, all reparations 
which the Conference may deem to be just, and that the 
Greek Government proposes the appointment of a commis- 
sion of inquiry entrusted to hasten the search for the cul- 
prits ; 

Noting in this respect that the assault of August 27 was 
one of a distinctly political character, that it was committed 
on Greek territory, that the persons who were the victims 
thereof were entrusted with an official mission by the Am- 
bassador’s Conference in agreement with the Greek Govern- 
ment, which had to ensure its security, and that the victims 
all belonged to the Italian delegation on the Commission ; 

Considering that such an assault committed in the cir- 
cumstances directly entails the responsibility of the State 
on the territory of which it has taken place, decides to de- 
mand of the Greek Government the reparations and the 
sanctions hereinafter enumerated: 


I 


Apologies shall be presented by the highest Greek military 
authority to the diplomatic representatives at Athens of the 
three Allied Powers whose delegates form part of the De- 
limitation Commission. 


II 


A funeral service shall be celebrated at Athens in honor 
of the victims in the Catholic Cathredal in the presence of 
all the members of the Greek Government. 
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III 


The day of the funeral the warships of the three Allied 
Powers will arrive off Phaleron after eight o’clock in the 
morning, the Italian naval division leading. 

The Greek fleet shall salute the Italian, British, and 
French flags at the rate of 21 guns per flag. After that the 
warships of the three powers shall anchor in the Phaleron 
roads. 

The salute shall be returned shot for shot by the Allied 
vessels immediately after the funeral service, during which 
(the funeral service) the flags of the Greek fleet and of the 
warships of the three Allied Powers shall be at half mast. 


IV 


Military honors shall be rendered to the bodies of the vic- 
tims on their embarkation at Prevesa by a Greek unit with 
flag. 

Vv 

The Greek Government undertake to ensure in all the 
desirable conditions of celerity the search for and the ex- 
emplary punishment of the culprits. 

VI 

A special Commission, composed of delegates of France, 
of Great Britain, of Italy, and of Japan, under the presi- 
dency of the Japanese delegate, shall supervise the oper- 
ations of the examination and inquiry pursued to that effect 
by the Greek Government; these operations must be com- 
pleted at the latest by September 27, 1923. 

The Commission delegated by the Ambassadors’ Confer- 
ence shall have all powers to assist at the said operation, 
and to require the Greek authorities to proceed to all sup- 
plementary examination, interrogation, and inquiry. It will 
submit its report and conclusions to the Ambassadors’: Con- 
ference. 

The Greek Government shall ensure on its territory the 
safety of the Commission. It will give the Commission all 
facilities for the fulfilment of its task, and will defray the 
expenses which the Commission shall have to make on this 
account. 

The Conference of Ambassadors, moreover, invite as from 
now the Albanian Government to take useful measures to 
enable the said Commission, which is duly empowered to 
that effect, to proceed, if it should deem it necessary, on to 
Albanian territory, and there to proceed, in agreement with 
the Albanian authorities, to all investigations of a kind to 
facilitate the search for and punishment of the culprits. 


VII 


The Greek Government undertakes to pay to the Italian 
Government for the murder of its delegates an indemnity, 
the amount of which shall be determined in summary pro- 
cedure by the Permanent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague, judged on the strength of the report of the 
Commission mentioned in paragraph 6; this report shall be 
forwarded to the Court of Justice by the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference, together with their observations. 

The Greek Government shall deposit without delay, as a 
guarantee, in the Swiss National Bank, a sum of 50 million 
Italian lire; this deposit shall be effected under the follow- 
ing heading: 

To be handed over, in whole or in part, to the Italian 
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Government on the decision of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice at The Hague. 


CORFU 


The Conference, taking note of the fact that the Italian 
Government confirms that the occupation of Corfu and of 
the adjacent islands has no other object than to obtain sat- 
isfaction for the demands which that government has made 
to the Greek Government, and of the fact that these de- 
mands are covered by the conditions above formulated by 
the Conference, invites the Greek Government to inform 
without delay, simultaneously and separately, each of the 
diplomatic representatives at Athens of the three above- 
mentioned powers its integral acceptance of the foregoing 
conditions. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 
THE HIGHEST DECORATION of the Polish Republic, 
the Order of Poland Restitua, was conferred October 
9 upon the American Red Cross in ‘appreciation of its 
relief activities in Poland following the armistice. 
General Josef Haller, veteran commander of the Polish 
army, made the presentation. 


Tue AMERICAN TREE AssocraTION has sent to the 
devastated regions of France large quantities of cypress, 
pine, fir, spruce, and other tree seeds. The association 
expressed the wish that in future times trees from these 
seeds “may form a standing army of friendship” be- 
tween the two countries. 


EACH REPUBLIC in the Russian Soviet Union, as soon 
as the news of the earthquake disaster reached Russia, 
began to organize relief measures for Japan. A vessel 
was promptly sent from Vladivostok, carrying food and 
medicine valued at 400,000 gold roubles. 


THE ComMMiIssION on International Justice and Good 
Will of the Federal Council of Churches has issued a 
call to the people of the country for the observance of 
the week of November 5, through Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11, as World Court Week, in the interest of the 
United States participating in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague. 


THEODORE STANFIELD, a director of the American 
Peace Society, recently returning from several months 
in Europe, says that European statesmen are not seeking 
a solution of the problems which beset them so much as 
they are struggling to find the least dangerous of the 
possible courses. He believes that England will con- 
tinue to insist upon the absolute control of sea routes to 
insure her trade and food supplies; that she will con- 
tinue to insist that no great power or group of powers 
dominate the river Scheldt; and that she will resist the 
attempts of any great power to secure the economic 
domination of Europe with the view of shutting out 
England’s trade. The New York Times of September 
29 quotes Mr. Stanfield further as saying: 

“Europe is a continent inhabited by about thirty nations 
without any common political, economic or social purpose, 
and without any common ideals, a continent always at war, 
recovering from war or preparing for war. Just now it is 


slowly recovering from the last war and is enjoying a tem- 
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porary peace of exhaustion. Already it is preparing for the 
next war. One hears Europeans discussing when it will 
occur. Many expect it in about ten to fifteen years, if not 
About 4,000,000 men are today under arms in Eu- 
rope. About 5,000,000 more are being instructed in the art 
of war. The sad truth is that this exceeds the number that 
were under arms before 1914. The war-breeding armament 
race has started once again. This time it is taking the form 
of a competition for control of the air. 


sooner. 


“Europeans realize that the root evil is that while there 
has been an enormous personal progress in pity, patience, 
tenderness and good-will between man and man, nations as 
nations are still in a state of semi-barbarism. Everybody 
with whom I conversed regards as impossible a change in 
this fundamental condition. 
national hatreds, its intense rivalries, and its many bloody 

When asked ‘Quo vadis?’ 
and blind 
This being so, can there be any real se 


They pointed to Europe's deep 


wars as insurmountable obstacles. 
they shrugged their shoulders 

fatalism. 
curity for France, or for any other nation in Europe, until 
this rule of brute force is replaced by the rule of law? 
France, because of her dominant position on the Continent, 
has the opportunity to take the initiative to effect this 
change. If she fails to change the rules of the game during 
the periods of her ascendancy, she must expect that history 
will repeat itself and Germany will once again get on top. 
As long as Europeans deal with one another like savages, 
we Americans must realize that there 
durable, economic or social peace in Europe or the world. 
In our own interest, in the interest of the world and man- 
kind, we must avoid becoming entangled in this suicidal 
European game, but we must co-operate to the utmost in 
any serious and honest effort which might result in the 
overthrow of brute force. Until this force ceases to deter- 
mine international action, we ourselves are compelled to 
maintain a force adequate to the defense of our country and 
the protection of our foreign interests. 


confessed to a 


can be no stable, 


” 


“RussIA 1S ‘COMING BACK’ as a result of an evolu- 
tionary movement among the people ‘over the heads’ of 
the Soviet Government.” According to newspaper re- 
ports, these words were spoken by Baron Sergius A. 
Korff before the Institute of Politics, August 21, at 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. Baron Korff is further 
quoted as saying that communism has disappeared in 
Russia, and that it has been killed by the return of the 
idea of private property. In finance as well as in in- 
dustry, Russia has realized that its experiment is a fail- 
ure and is trying to build itself up on a stable economic 
basis. 


MEETING of the National Con- 
ference on the Science of Politics was held in Madison, 
Wisconsin, September 3-8, 1923. The purpose of the 
conference was to bring together all those interested in 
the problems of political research and in discovering 
methods by which the theories and generalizations of 
modern politics may be tested out on the basis of ob- 
jective evidence. The aim was to contribute to the solu- 
tion of those problems in method and technique at the 
basis of any scientific study of current political prob- 
lems. The University of Wisconsin placed at the dis- 
posal of the conference the seminar rooms of the uni- 
versity library. The following round tables with the 
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leader of each indicate the nature of the work at- 
tempted: Political Psychology, C. E. Merriam, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, University of Chicago; Sur- 
vey Methods and Psychological Tests in Civil Service, 
W. E. Mosher, Bureau of Municipal Research, National 
Institute of Public Administration ; Research in Public 
Finance, F. P. Gruenberg, Director of Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research of Philadelphia; Legislation, H. W. 
Dodds, Editor of National Municipal Review ; Political 
Statistics, L. D. Upson, Director of Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research; Public Law, E. S. Corwin, 
Professor of Jurisprudence, Princeton University; In- 
ternational Organization, P. B. Potter, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin. 


AN INTERNATIONAL UNION of the peace forces of the 
world was the subject for discussion at the general as- 
sembly of delegates held in Basle, Switzerland, Septem- 
ber 17 and 18. The sessions of the assembly were 
divided into four parts. One related to propaganda in 
the interest of existing forces, new peace organizations, 
and the co-ordination and co-operation of peace forces. 
The second related to current affairs, such as the prob- 
lem of reparations, moral and economic disarmament, 
and the Near East. The third dealt with suggested 
modifications to the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The fourth related to administrative questions, such as 
the activity of the Berne bureau, the finances, the Coun- 
cil, and kindred matters. The following names were 
submitted for re-election as members of the Council: 
MM. Arthur Muller (Vienne), Niels Petersen (Copen- 
hague); Mlle. Johanne Peterse-Norup (Copenhague) ; 
M. Carl Heath (Londres); Miss C. E. Playne (Lon- 
dres); MM. Pollard (Londres), Trevelyan (Londres) ; 
M. Dunnico (Londres); Mgr. Gieswein (Budapest) ; 
Mlle. Augusta Rosenberg (Budapest) ; MM. Carl Lind- 
hagen (Stockholm), Knut Sandstedt (Stockholm), 
Professor Kallab (Brunn) ; Arthur Deerin Call (Wash- 


ington ). 


ACCORDING TO THE STATEMENT of the Treasury De- 
partment, the public debt of the United States, June 
30, 1923, was $22,155,886,402.70. Of this amount 
$22,007,590,754.03 represented the total intercst-bear- 
ing debt. It is of interest to recall that the public debt 
of the United States in June, 1914, was approximately 
$1,000,000,000, 


AN ESSAY CONTEST OF CONSIDERABLE INTEREST is an- 
nounced for this year by the Pan-Pacific Union of 
Hawaii. The contest is open to all students under 21 
years of age in all public and private schools in the Ter- 
ritory up to and including the University of Hawaii. 
There will be sixteen prizes of twenty-five dollars each ; 
one prize for the best essay written on each of the fol- 
lowing countries: Australia, Canada, Netherlands, Cen- 
tral America, China, Indies, French possessions in the 
Pacific, Hawaii, Japan, Mainland of the United States, 


Malay States, Mexico, New Zealand, Pacific South 
America, Philippines, Siam, Siberia. The title is 


“What I consider to be the most interesting event in 
the history of (one of the countries mentioned.) 
Each contestant may write upon as many countries 
among those specified as he chooses. It is hoped that 
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the preparation of these essays will interest the young 
people of Hawaii in other Pacific lands and achieve a 
better understanding of their civilizations, aspirations, 
and contributions to world progress. 


THE STUDY OF AQUATIC LIFE and the problems con- 
nected therewith are beginning to be recognized at their 
true value. European scientists have for some time 
been making observations on the migrations of fish 
indigenous to their waters. Our own Commissioner of 
Fisheries is beginning to tag large numbers of codfish, 


haddock, and pollock in northern Atlantic fishing 
grounds. A reward of 25 cents will be given for each 


tag turned in. It is expected that fishermen and deal- 
ers elsewhere will watch for these tags and report the 
time and place of catch to the Bureau. Study. of 
marine life in the Pacific has also begun. Great schools 
of tuna, salmon, cod, halibut, herring, and sardines 
wander up and down those coasts. Their migrations, 
their food, and other vital necessities for development 
furnish an inexhaustible field for investigation. 

A better charting of offshore fishing grounds is now 
demanded for the Pacific coast of America. Valuable 
banks are suspected to exist some hundreds of miles 
off Cape Flattery, and surveys might possibly discover 
others off the Aleutian chain, west of Akutan Pass. 

For the study of the marine biology of the tropical 
Pacific the University of Hawaii has established one of 
the greatest aquariums in the world. The others are 
the New York aquarium, the Neapolitan Biological Sta- 
tion, the new aquarium at Miami Beach, Florida, and 
the aquarium at Monaco. Undersea boats and cameras 
are also making possible the study of fish, coral forma- 
tions, and other aquatic life in their native habitat. All 
these data should, in time, have a marked effect upon 
the world’s supply of food and possibly upon many 
other necessities. Japan already depends quite largely 
on her fisheries not only for food, but for fertilizer and 
materials for industries. With the perfection of meth- 
ods of distribution, the cultivation of undersea products 
will be of ever-increasing value to the world’s population. 


THE WAVE OF OPPOSITION TO JAPAN, according to the 
Associated Press, following her recent refusal to release 
the ports of Dalny and Port Arthur and the surrounding 
territory to China, is rolling into great proportions 
throughout the country, according to official telegraphic 
advices from a number of cities. 

The suggestions that originated with members of Par- 
liament for demonstrations against the Japanese has 
met with a widespread response, advices from a dozen 
points assert. 

Mass meetings and parades have been held and resolu- 
tions have been passed, some of them calling for stop- 
page of commercial relations with Japanese, refusal of 
Japanese advertising by newspapers, and appealing to 
other nations to support China in her demand for the 
return of the territory which Japan proposes to hold 
under a renewed lease of fifty years. 

At Peking the students filed with the Dean of the 
Foreign Diplomatic Corps a document asking the influ- 
ence of the corps in obtaining the return of the lost 
ports. Parliament also is pressing the Cabinet to dis- 


patch a second note on the subject to Tokio. 
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THe BeLGian Senate, by a vote of 92 to 48, decided 
June 8 that Flemish should be the language used in all 
courses given at the University of Ghent. At the same 
time, however, the Senators voted, 72 to 65, that certain 
courses may be taught also in French. It will 
called that the Senate last March rejected the bill to 
convert Ghent University into an exclusively Flemish 
language institution. The Flemish people, claiming to 
be a majority of the population of Belgium, have, how- 
ever, pressed their demand that their language be made 
the official tongue for Ghent. The Walloons, who speak 
French, have opposed the plan. The situation became 
so acute that on June 14 the Cabinet resigned. Thus 
a seemingly small matter has become of major Euro- 
pean importance, for the whole problem of reparations 
may be affected by the incident. 


be re- 


HYGIENE AND THE INDUSTRIES 
prominent places at the Hygienic Exposition, commemo- 
rative of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Pasteur, opened June 1, 1925, at France. 
This gathering is probably the most important ever as- 
sembled in the history of Strasbourg and will continue 
until the end of October. The selection of the city of 
Strasbourg for the celebration of this notable occasion, 
international in extent and importance, is said to be due 
in a measure to the early connection of the great bene- 
factor of mankind with the University of Strasbourg, 
where he once attended as a student and later held a 
professorship. Still more pertinent, it is the place 
where he first achieved success and was the beginning 
of a career which places his name among the foremost 
The opening day 


Foop FOOD occupy 


Strasbourg, 


leading men of the world’s history. 
was celebrated by a ceremony in the course of which a 
monument to Pasteur, erected on Place de Universite, 
was unveiled in the presence of the family of the illus- 
trious savant and of his most famous pupil, M. E. Roux, 
Director of the Pasteur Institute. President Millerand 
opened the ceremonies. 


THE TOTAL NUMBER OF REGISTERED UNEMPLOYED 
in Great Britain on May 21 was 1,207,000, an increase 
of 38,000 over the previous week, mainly due to condi- 
tions in the cotton centers of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Present total unemployment figures represent a substan- 
tial reduction from 1,485,800 unemployed on January 1 
of this vear. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Freeman Tilden. New York, Macmillan Co. 


Price, $2.00. 


Mr. Popp. By 


Dp. 28S. 

Not in any sense a great book, but laughable and whole- 
some in its trend, is this tale of the millionaire’s pilgrim 
ship and its journey around the world to teach the “New 
Order of Brotherhood” to the inhabitants thereof. 

Mr. Ford’s Peace Ship evidently furnished the theme, but 
the characters are quite obviously fictitious. The style is 
reminiscent of Frank Stockton—impossible situations quite 
convincingly described, but characters who are merely types. 
Nearly all in this story personify some fanatical cult, and 
each is kept mercilessly consistent. 

Marooned on a tropical island, the party tries out its 
benevolent ideas of social and political life with quite dis- 
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members of the societs 
to preach, and 
It is he, by 
natural 


astrous results. The only useful 
are three persons who have no radical cult 
one of whom is a sort of professional failure. 
the bye, whom the millionaire’s daughter, the most 


character in the story, elects to marry. Of course, the 
party is rescued and nothing but marriage bells comes of 


the pilgrimage. 


The merit of the book lies in its fun and in a certain 
warning to fanatical reformers. 
DAMAGED Souts. By Gamaliel Bradford. Woughton, Mifflin 


Co., Boston. VPp. 285. Price, $3.50. 


One of the best methods of studying history is through 
biography. Unfortunately, few biographers have the crit 
ical spirit and thoroughness, combined with sympathy and 
charm, to make such a study both interesting and inform 
ing. Mr. Bradford, however, has all these qualities, and in 
the series of portraits of which “Damaged Souls” is the 
most recent collection he is making a very real contribution 
to American history. This book is in even 
better than the three preceding volumes, “Union Vortraits,” 


some respects 


“Confederate Portraits,’ and “American Vortraits.” 
At the outset one is astonished at the strangely assorted 
list of damaged souls. They are Benedict Arnold, Thomas 


Paine, Aaron Burr, John Randolph, John Brown, DP. T. tat 
num, and Benjamin F. Butler. One wonders what they have 
in common; Why some of them are damaged at all—at least 
if they are damaged more than are the souls of most of the 
sons of men. Evidently, Mr. Bradford himself felt this in 
congruity in their association. He admits that some are here 
only because their obliquity is displayed on a conspicuous 
stage. Then, with altogether delicious humor, he surveys 
the collected gallery thus: “How Butler would storm at 
Arnold and Burr. With what disgust would Paine regard 
the mystic Brown, equal almost to the horror of Brown for 
Paine’s indecent ribaldry, while Burr would turn away 
from both Paine and Brown with quiet contempt, only to 
find himself coldly shunned by Randolph as a traitor to his 
country; and the somber shade of Arnold, avoided by all 
alike, would yet feel a peculiar shudder of abhorrence at 
being grouped with the patent, noisy, cheap vulgarity of 
Barnum. 

“What would unite them at once, in a common forgetful 
ness of their personal differences, would be the suggestion 
of me; that an insignificant biographer should dare to group 


them under such an infamous title as ‘Damaged Souls’ 

the idea would be enough to divert all their wrath from 

each other and concentrate it on my unfortunate head.” 
The studies are extremely well done. As in actual por 


traits, done by a master hand, only enough background is 
painted in to show the essential characteristics of the sub 
ject; only enough biography to illustrate the psychology. 
In some cases all previous portraits had been hardly more 
than caricatures, with one ugly feature so exaggerated that 
an accurate likeness was hardly to be found. In others the 
praises of friends and the vilification of enemies had pro 
duced quite irreconcilable pictures. Mr. Bradford writes 
with sympathy, but he tries, in a scholarly and conscien 
tious way, to find the ultimate truth about each man of 
whom he tells. He has been successful in showing wherein 
each was human and kin to us all; how it chanced that he 
fell below the highest of which he was capable. In each 
case We feel tragedy, except, perhaps, in that of Barnum, 
Whose delightful bonhomie him from the vulgarity 
and humbuggery with which he has been charged 

By the application of certain touchstones, Mr. Bradford's 
swift and piercing intelligence helps us to understand each 
of the The tests he applies are ambition, money, 
alcohol, relations with women, religion, facility with words, 
power of self-analysis. 

The portraits of Paine and of Randolph, though probably 
the most difficult, are especially satisfying. 


saves 


seven. 


Incidentally, almost involuntarily, Mr. Bradford has 
sketched the vivid portraits of three women. They are Mrs. 
Arnold, Theodosia Burr, and Mrs. Butler. Of the last, Mr. 
Bradford exclaims: “She was a remarkable woman and I 


wish I were writing a portrait of her instead of him.” At 
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the close of the explanatory first chapter he says with some 
humor: “And the delicious Sarah Butler declares that I 
wormed myself into her confidence only to betray her the 
more cruelly, and she sweeps down upon me with a splendid 
histrionic Shakespearean gesture of contempt. That 
ture of contempt haunted me all the time I was writing the 
portrait of her husband, and I really believe the dread of 
it made me treat him with more leniency than he deserved.” 


eS- 


AMERICA: Studies in Behalf of the Younger 
By Stuart P. Sherman. New York, Charles 
Pp. 269. Vrice, $2.00. 


GENIUS OF 
Generation. 
Scribner's Sons. 


Tuk 


A new book by Stuart I. Sherman is always opened with 
anticipatory relish. His understanding is keen, his cutting 
irony is delicious; but he also possesses that which he him- 
self describes as one mark of a man of letters, “The accent 
and intonation of the human spirit.” Furthermore, the 
readable cadence of his paragraphs and his unerring choice 
of words add beauty of form to that of scholarly thought. 
These essays, for the most part, are concerned with Amer- 
ican youth in relation to that living spirit which is America. 
One short chapter on the stupidity of war is interpolated. 
It is called “Conversation on Ostriches,” and would be espe 
cially interesting to readers of this magazine. 

An English reviewer of Edmond Gosse: “He has 
behind him an unbroken experience of not far from sixty 
vears, and that is an authority to which dispute is almost 
indifferent. The new book (and these were called 
forth by new books) is plugged into this background like an 
electric bulb into a testing-board.” 

Professor Sherman is still a young man, but in his grasp 
of the moving spirit of American life he lays hold on all its 
past, making it his own. In his recent book, “Americans,” 
he had been charged with assuming that history is but the 
biography of great men. This book, the sequel to the other, 
answers that charge. “My hero,” he says in the preface, 
“is that continuous power of the rational life in the exist 
ence of which all our great men appear but as the mo- 
mentary eddies and transient formations in the current.” 
And as he grasps that streaming energy and defines it, the 
new writers, rebels, critics, are “plugged into that switch- 
board.” 

A refreshing chapter on VPuritanism proves 
our much derided forefathers, were the original American 
rebels, cutting loose from traditions, but adding to their 
restless and lively revolt the power of discipline, which our 
beautiful young people know not of. Professor Sherman 
avers that the younger generation seems to have shifted the 
moral center from the individual soul to society. The pop- 
ular idea now is to do as the rest do, to “get by.” Yet the 
“suppressed desire,” causing their unhappiness, he conceives 
to be the “suppressed desire for a good life, for the perfec- 
tion of their human possibilities.” It is this passion for per- 
fection, growing out of Puritanism, which he believes to be 
the only thing that can integrate our national life. 

Even the pessimistic literature of the day is hopeful. 
Young writers report that the average man is dissatisfied 
with his material achievements. His boastfulness is a thing 
of the past. He is miserable; he is in revolt. This, 
Mr. Sherman, is more hopeful than was the smug American 
satisfaction which preceded it. 


says 


eSSays 


that these, 


Says 


By D. H. Laiw- 
Price, $3.00. 


LITERATURE, 
Ip. 264. 


STUDIES IN CLASSIC AMERICAN 
rence, Thos. Seltzer, N.Y. 
There is marked contrast between the spirit of the Amer- 
ican critic, Professor Sherman, and that of ID. H. Lawrence, 
the British writer. Lawrence, also, attempts to interpret 
the genius of America; but he revels in vituperation, ocea 
vulgarity, and general mud-slinging. His power of 
his reader is almost uncanny and evidently 


sional 
antagonizing 
intentional. 
He has roused the reviewers and critics before. Dr. Jo- 
seph Collins, layman in literature, but expert in psychiatry, 
who recently wrote “The Doctor Looks At Literature.” 
of Lawrence’s essay on “Psychoanalysis and the Uncon- 
scious,” that it contains more misinformation in a small 
space than any recent book save the “Cruise of the Kawa.” 
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in this book of American studies Lawrence does often 
hit upon the truth. Any earnest student of his own time 
can well afford to read it for that reason. 

The American authors whom the English 
and whom he finds, he says, “amazingly cultured,” are Ben- 
Franklin, Hector St. John de Crévecoeur, Fennimore 
Cooper, Edgar Allen Poe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Richard 
Henry Dana, Herman Melville, and Walt Whitman. 

His plan, as far as he has any plan, is to trace, through 
the work of these men, the real America. “It is high time 
now,” he says in the foreword, “that some one came to lift 
out the swaddled infant of truth that America spawned 
some time back. The child must be getting pretty thin from 
neglect.” As to the writers themselves, he says, “The artist 
usually to point a moral and adorn a tale. The 
tale, however, points the other way, as a rule. Two blankly 
opposing morals, the artist's and the tale’s. Trust the tale. 
The proper function of the critic is to save the tale from 
the artist who created it.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. 
tales, by the way, 
Americans—is a 


Yet 
eritic chooses, 


sets out 


Lawrence uses the tales he has 
which are very little read by 
basis for his own desultory 
comments on life and social behavior. Now and then he 
recurs to his search for the real spirit of America. In 
Franklin, for example, he finds the “dry, moral little dem- 
ocrat,” a “pattern American,” who “has done more to ruin 
the old Europe than any Russian Nihilist.” Then, further 
down the page, “Now look at America, tangled in her own 
barbed wire, and mastered by her own machines. Now is 
your chance, Europe. Now let Hell loose and get your own 
back, and paddle your own canoe on a new sea, while clever 
America lies on her muck-heaps of gold, strangled in her 
own barbed wire of shalt-not ideals and shalt-not moral- 
isms, While she goes out to work like millions of squirrels 
in millions of cages. Production! Let Hell and get 
your own back, Europe!’ 

In Deerslayer he finds the “very intrinsic-most American.” 
“He is at the core of all other flux and fluff. And when this 
man breaks from his static isolation and makes a new move, 
then look out, something will happen.” 

Much of beauty does Mr. Lawrence find in the sea and 
hature pictures of Cooper, Dana, and Melville. Poe and 
Hawthorne he despises, but concedes that they are artists. 

Mr. Lawrence's manner of expression is astonishing. At 
times he seems fairly beside himself. In his criticism of 
Hester Prynne, for instance (woman being, next to America, 
his particular béete noir), his sentences seem so lashed by 
black rage that they spray off into hissing foam-——words, 
capitals, vitriolic expletives. Always a Freudian, he now 
runs wild with malevolence for America, woman, ideals, 
charity, and Christianity. 

It is rather a pity that Mr. Lawrence could not have 
written in a kindlier temper, because it is probably true, as 
he declares, that our democracy was designed as a tool with 
Which to undermine tyranny, and that perhaps even a de- 
mocracy may become tyrannous. We may well be on our 
guard. It is true, too, that human reserves are necessary 
in love and friendship; that ideals will never make a “Brook 
Farm” psychologically possible; that the man or nation who 
believes one way and acts otherwise is breaking down within. 

The calmest essay is the last one, which is on Whitman. 
Here the critic rises at last to poetic and hopeful imagery. 

“Strictly avoid mansions,” he says, “The soul is herself 
when she is going on foot down the open road. 

It is the American heroic message. The soul is not to 
pile up defenses round herself. She is not to withdraw and 
seek her heavens inwardly in mystical eestacies. She is 
hot to cry to some God beyond for salvation. She is to go 
down the open road, as the road opens into the unknown, 
keeping company with those whose soul draws them near 
to her, accomplishing nothing save the journey, and the 
works incident to the journey, in the long life travel into 
the unknown, the soul, in her subtle sympathies accomplish- 
ing herself by the way. 

This is Whitman’s essential message. 
of the American future. And it 
only in America can be fully understood 


cepted.” 


chosen 
present-day 
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The heroic message 
that 
finally ac- 
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